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DOLLY MADISON‘S 
SURPRISE 


is written and illustrated by that favor- 
ite author with all six- to ten-year-olds— 
Peter Wells. It’s the story of that famous 
White House hostess, Dolly Madison, 
and how she made a social success of 
ice cream! $1.25 


STORY PARADE 
TREASURE BOOK 


This, of course, is your own precious Story Parade stories and poems bound into a 
wonderful collection for you to keep forever. $2.00 





SECRET PASSAGE 


We’re paging all mystery lovers with this story of 
a Quaker girl in Civil War days, written by Betty 
Cavanna and illustrated by Jean MacLaughlin. 
The scene is old Haddonfield, New Jersey; and the 
plot is— well just read it! $2.00 


My AMERICA 
IN CROSSWORD PUZZLES 


What a fascinating book this is! Drawn in the outline of each state is a crossword 
puzzle with all the definitions referring to the industry or agriculture of the state. 
Learn geography this easy, entertaining way! $1.50 
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{ Here’s an exciting 
mystery that will 
keep you guessing 
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| THE LOST LETTER 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY «© Philadelphia i 


By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


Iilustrated by Robert Doremus | 


A favorite author of young 
mystery fans writes another 
suspense story in which two 
children search for an impor- 
tant letter, following up clues 


that lead toa surprising climax. 


At all bookstores $1.50 
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A C-CIRCUS 


By ELIZABETH HAMILTON 
Illustrated by Michael Ladd 
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This joyous story by the author of The 
P-Zoo is all about a three-ring circus 
owned by Mrs. Prunella Smith who 
looked like a baked apple. Why the 
chameleon and the cygnet couldn't be- 
long to the circus for C-animals and 
how three little kittens became star per- 
formers makes a highly entertaining 
story.-Text and endpapers in color. Ages 
7-10. $1.50 


THE DISCONTENTED 
VILLAGE 


By ROSE DOBBS 
Illustrated by Beatrice Tobias 








Once upon a time there was a village which 
had not one happy person living it it. Every- 
one complained until the mumbles and grum- 
bles rose like a great fog and shut out the sun. 
How a mysterious stranger taught the villagers 
a valuable lesson makes a charming story that 
will entrance young readers with its sheer fun. 
Jacket, cover, endpapers in color. $1.50 
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You'll have fun 


ry, reading these four books 








THE WILY 
WOODCHUCKS 


By GEORGIA TRAVERS 
Illustrated by Flavia Gag 


A very funny story of two smug and contented 
woodchucks who invade the vegetable garden 
that provides a model for the paintings as well 
as food for the table of a kind-hearted family. 
How the battle of wits between family and 
woodchucks is solved makes a sparkling story. 
$1.50 


MR. 2 OF 
*\EVERYTHING 


By M. S. KLUTCH 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 





Step right up and meet Mr. 2 of Everything, a 
genial gentleman with a fondness for owning 
2 of everything. Story Parade readers made his 
acquaintance in the August issue. Now Mr. 2 
appears in a big jolly book for which Kurt Wiese 
has drawn 32 wonderful pictures. Ages Pay 

1.50 


At all bookstores 


Coward-MSCann, Inc. 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19 
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Daddy and Me 


By JONATHAN 
illustrated by Lisa Babcock 


Jonathan, aged two-and-a-bit, is our very youngest author—and this 

book with its delightfully amusing pictures is recorded from his actual 

and highly individual verbal account of his father’s virtues. Here is a 

very “different” book with real sales appeal to all fathers and their 

2-3 year olds. October, $1.00 
DPRK KS 


Pedro the Angel of Olvera Street 


Told, and illustrated in color, by LEO POLITI 


Pedro lived on Olvera Street in Los Angeles, and one Christmas he 
was a little red-winged angel in the famous Mexican Christmas cele- 
bration. An amusing story, striking pictures and the music of the 
festival songs . . A remarkably fine Christmas book. (All ages). 
September, $1.75 
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Gift of the Earth 


Told, and illustrated in color, by PACHITA CRESPI 


In the bright-colors of Central America, Pachita Crespi pictures 
Christmas and all the year round in a Costa Rican peasant home. The 
story is based on fact and centers on the finding of a Mayan “doll” 
(All ages) August 19th, $1.25 
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Old Abe: American Eagle 


by LORRAINE SHERWOOD 
illustrated by Katherine Milhous 


A unique American story about a real eagle who was the mascot of 
a regiment in the Civil War. Miss Sherwood first told this story on 
her “Going Places” radio program. It created so much interest that 
here it is, all of it, in a handsomely illustrated gift book for all ages, 
adults as well as children. August 19th, $1.50 
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By JACK BECHDOLT 


Part One 
Three young travelers in single file 
plodded through midsummer heat, 


crossing the bridge between Lambert- 
ville, which is in New Jersey, and the 
village of New Hope, in Pennsylvania. 

John Carpenter led the way. John 
was nearing twelve years—lean, wiry, 
and tall for his age. Behind him, close 
enough to carry on a conversation, came 
his sister Madge. Madge was ten, with a 
mop of red-brown hair on her shoul- 
ders. 

Behind these two—and a long way be- 
hind—was Oliver Mead, their cousin, 
a spindly boy of eight years, his thin 
little body pulled awry by the weight 
of an over-size suitcase, his red, perspir- 
ing face set in lines of desperation as he 
struggled to keep up. His glasses were 
so steamed.over that frequently he 
blundered into the iron guard rail of 
the bridge. 

Unlike his two older cousins,. Oliver 
had never before been invited to Rab- 
bit Run, a country place in Pennsyl- 
vania owned by their Aunt Judith. It 
had been carefully explained to him by 
Mother that they would be met by Cap- 
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a. THE MYSTERY 
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HABBIT REA 


Illustrated by LOUIS GLANZMAN 


tain Ben, the caretaker, and the Rabbit 
Run station wagon at Lambertville. 

But they hadn’t been met. They had 
waited an hour. When there was still no 
sign or word of Captain Ben, John had 
desperately canvassed their joint finan- 
ces to see if they could afford a taxi. 
John had eighty-nine cents. Madge had 
twenty-six cents. Oliver had nothing. 
Mother had forgotten to give him 
pocket money in the flurry of their de- 
parture from Pennsylvania Station in 
New York. 

Oliver had been terribly embarrassed. 
They couldn’t hire a taxi to carry them 
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all the way to Rabbit Run with one dol- 
lar and fifteen cents. That was when 
John picked up his battered canvas zip- 
per bag and announced they would 
have to walk it. 

John glanced up-river and frowned. 
In the northwest great thunderheads 
rolled up. The wooded shores of the 
lovely valley looked ghastly green under 
a strange half light. Beneath a blacken- 
ing sky the Delaware River flowed 
smooth, like a sheet of highly polished 
pewter. 

A three-mile hike to Rabbit Run, 
thought John. He and Madge were all 
right. Madge was pretty nearly as hardy 
as he was. Rain wouldn’t hurt her. But 
Oliver! 

Oliver never went within a mile of 
poison oak but he came down with spots 
and swellings. Oliver was beloved by 
every mosquito and poisonous insect 
known to the books. 

John paused to look at the struggling 
little figure with the big bag and Oli- 
ver, taking the halt as a warning, speed- 
ed up his staggering: legs. That was the 
worst of Oliver—he was so anxious to 
please and so embarrassingly in awe of 
his cousins. 

“Oliver, the Drip,” Madge called 
him, and how well it fitted! 

“Here,” said John impatiently, and 
snatched the bulging suitcase from Oli- 
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ver’s hand. “You carry my bag; it’s 
lighter. What’s in here, anyhow?” 

Oliver blushed deeper red. ‘““Things,”’ 
he piped. ““Things Mother said I would 
need for a week in the country. You 
know, like extra shoes and things. I’m 
afraid you'll find it awfully heavy.” 

John had already found that out. 
“We've got to keep pushing right 
along,” he explained. “But you sing out 
if we set the pace too fast.”’ 

On through New Hope they pushed, 
without a pause to admire the old stone 
houses and the giant shade trees. Up the 
rise in the Philadelphia road, and then 
down steps to follow the tow path along 
the canal. 

Every step of the way had happy 
memories for John and his sister. They 
had spent many summer vacations at 
Rabbit Run. The towpath to them was 
























a reminder of the picturesque days when 
the canal had been filled with water and 
constantly ruffled by the mule-drawn 
boats laden with coal from the Pennsyl- 
vania mines. 

Old Captain Ben had told them 
about all that ever since they'd been old 
enough to listen. Captain Ben once had 
commanded a mule and a canal boat 
himself. Now the canal was empty for 
stretches, half filled with muddy water 
in others. Its weed-grown locks stood 
with big gates ajar. The bones of old 
canal boats baked white in the mud. 

In spite of John’s good resolution, his 
footsteps quickened and he and his 
sister drew away from Oliver, far 
enough so that Madge felt free to make 
a woeful face and sigh, “It isn’t fair, 
making us bring him along. It was owr 
vacation, and we were going to have 
such a glorious time exploring and fish- 
ing!” 

“Aw, it'll be all right,” John mutter- 
ed. ‘Look, Corabel will be at the farm. 
Well, she can look after Oliver. He'll 
give her enough to do so she won't be 
lecturing us all the time.” 

Corabel was Captain Ben’s daughter 
and housekeeper. When John and 
Madge were very young she had been 
employed as a maid at their house and 
she still assumed all the authority of a 
parent. 

Madge smiled. “Oh, John, can’t you 
see her fishing him out of poison ivy 
and patching up his bee stings! That’s 
a lovely thought.” 

They pushed on, straining their eyes 
to see which would be first to spy the 
farm. Madge won, pointing out the two 
big stone chimneys just visible above 
the forest. As if her raised arm had been 
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a signal, the mutter of distant thunder 
stopped abruptly. The whole world 
was quiet, listening, shivering with an- 
ticipation. Gray storm wrack was ob- 
scuring the thunderheads. 

“We're going to catch it,’’ John said. 

Rabbit Run farm lay in a strip of 
fertile bottom land between the old 
canal and the river. Where the private 
road crossed the towpath on a bridge 
they paused to check on Oliver. 

He was limping. Even John’s light 
zipper bag seemed to weigh him down, 
but his piping voice came clearly in the 
unnatural hush. 

“Don’t wait. I’m all right. Get in out 
of the rain.” 

They sighed. And waited. 

For about a quarter mile the private 
road ran through forest. It was almost 
like a tunnel in the murky light of the 
gathering storm. 

At the bend, where you got your first 
clear view of the old farmhouse, they 
paused again, as had always been their 
habit. 

Seen through a vista of thick timber, 
Rabbit Run gleamed ghostly in the 
queer light. Its center wing, the orig- 
inal stone house, stood three stories, 
with narrow windows sunk in the thick 
walls. The line had been softened by 
the addition of two lower wings, one on 
either side of the original. A stranger, 
seeing it for the first time, overshadow- 
ed by trees in the thickest of summer 
foliage, might have thought it a little 
lonesome and a little grim. 

Suddenly they heard the violent 
crackling of underbrush. Somebody or 
something was moving through the 
wood close beside them, jumping logs, 
charging through thickets. 
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A little startled, John shouted. There 
was no answer. 


“Funny,” he said. ‘““There certainly 
must be somebody there.” 

Oliver said a little unsteadily, “I have 
read that the cougar, or mountain lion, 
often follows travelers, keeping hidden 
in the woods.” 

Madge squealed with joyous laugh- 
ter. John grinned. 

“No mountain lions around here, 
Oliver. No mountains, either.” 

“It was in a very good book on nat- 
ural history that Mother gave me for 
my birthday,” Oliver’s eyes were round, 
his lips trembling. 

Then the rain fell suddenly, like a 
torrent, and they had more pressing 
things to think about. But afterward, 
after stranger and more serious happen- 
ings at Rabbit Run, they remembered 
that incident as the start of their ad- 
ventures. 

The kitchen was the place to find 
Captain Ben and Corabel, and that was 
the door they raced for. The upper half 
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of the Dutch door stood open and elec- 
tric lights made the room bright, but 
their shouts went unanswered. Nobody 
was in the kitchen; nobody was in the 
house, as they soon learned. 

The rain was sluicing down, making 
noise enough to cause them to raise 
their voices. 

“Ben must have started to meet us 
and got a flat tire,”” John thought. 

“He can’t have, John.”” Madge drew 
her brother to the door and pointed. 
“Look, the garage door’s open and the 
station wagon’s inside.”’ 

“He and Corabel are in the barn, 
keeping dry,”’ John guessed again. Later 
they were to know that John was mis- 
taken. 

Oliver had been staring about. “I 
didn’t know Aunt Judith kept a dog,” 
he murmured. 

“Dog?” said John. “She doesn’t. Ben 
doesn’t either.” 

Oliver was on all fours, peering near- 
sightedly at the floor. ““Those are dog 
tracks,”’ he insisted. 
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There were pawmarks on the scrub- 
bed pine planks, and they looked de- 
cidedly doggish. 

“Yes, and somebody’s been eating a 
meal,” said Madge, pointing to the 
corner of the kitchen table. She picked 
up a cup half filled with coffee. The 
coffee was still warm. 

“He got out of here in a hurry, too,” 
John contributed. “Knocked over his 
chair, he was in such a rush. And threw 
his napkin on the floor. Never knew 
Captain Ben to do that. He’s neat, even 
when he hurries. And as for Corabel, 
she'd die sooner than not put her nap- 
kin in her napkin ring.” 

There was uneasiness in John’s voice, 
in spite of his attempt to seem casual. 
Oliver’s eyes grew wider. He began to 
think Rabbit Run a strange and un- 
friendly place. 

Oliver felt twitchy and crawly. He 
shivered. He sneezed. It was a big 
sneeze for a small boy and it startled 
them like a pistol shot. 

Madge took charge with firm hand. 
“John, take him to your room and make 
him change every stitch he’s got on. And 
Oliver, you wear your sweater, even if 
it is hot in here.” 

Madge had cleared the kitchen table 
and set three places when they return- 
ed. She was rummaging in the electric 
ice box that was Corabel’s pride. 

The rain was letting up. John went 
to the barn to look for fresh eggs—it 
was then he learned positively that 
neither Captain Ben nor his daughter 
was there—and Oliver was set to work 
tidying up the room. Oliver’s activity 
led to the discovery of the telegram— 
their own, sent that morning from New 
York, telling the time of their arrival. 
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“It was back of that stove leg,” Oliver 
reported. “All crumpled up, as if some- 
body had thrown it there. It’s kind of 
funny, isn’t it?” 

“Shucks,” said John. “Nothing fun- 
ny about that.” But it was rather odd, 
and he kept puzzling over it. 

Darkness had fallen long before sup- 
per was ready, and before the dishes 
were done, the storm was back again 
from a different quarter, bringing 
another heavy rain and a high wind 
that made the elms and buttonwoods 
about the house thrash their branches. 

For all John and Madge could do, a 
general feeling of uneasiness prevailed. 

“We'll build a fine big fire in the liv- 
ing room,”” John decided. ‘They moved 
into the paneled, lovely room that Aunt 
Judith had contrived by tearing out 
partition walls. A fire was laid ready on 
the old brick hearth, but John could 
not find any matches. 

“T'll get them,” Oliver volunteered. 
‘There's a box full in the kitchen.” 

“T can't figure out where Captain Ben 
and Corabel John puzzled. 
“That telegram got here. He knew we 
were coming... .” 

Madge’s brows puckered. “If Corabel 
doesn’t come back—and Captain Ben— 
we may have to end our holiday before 
it even begins! Maybe our folks’ll let us 
stay here alone, but Aunt Mabel’d have 
a fit if Oliver—” 

The door burst open and Oliver 
rushed in, his eyes big dark marbles in 
a white face. 

“The window,” he gasped. “He . . . it 

. it’s staring in the window!” 

John’s own insides seemed to freeze 
up. The immediate effect of his fright 
was a burst of indignation. 
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“WHAT is? WHO is? Stop acting 
like an idiot.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Oliver in a painful 
whisper. “But it is . . . looking in the 
window, I mean .. . a shiny, wet face, 
like . . . like a drowned man.” 

John knew it was up to him to find 
out what had scared Oliver, but at the 
moment he had no wish to see what was 
staring through the kitchen window. It 
was hard to make himself move in that 
direction. 

He was still hesitating—and feeling 
decidedly uncomfortable when the 
kitchen outer door burst open and 
a hearty voice boomed out, “Anybody 
t"*home?”’ 

Madge gave a delighted scream, 
“Captain Ben!” She darted past John 
into the kitchen. 

John turned to Oliver, his grin broad. 
“You little chump, you saw Captain 
Ben.” 

Madge was already clinging to the arm 
of a big, gray-haired, whiskered man in 
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a plaid mackinaw. John pumped his 
hand. 

Ben Lewis’s presence, his hearty 
laugh, his plain speech, and good com- 
mon sense were better than a fine open 
fire to restore things to normal. 

“Corabel will be madder’n a wet 
hen to miss you,” he was saying. “She 
was Called over to her sister’s in Doyles- 
town. They got a new baby there. What 
gets me is why in the name of marvel 
your Aunt Judith didn’t telegraph me 
you'd started. I’d have met you at Lam- 
bertville.”’ 

The three visitors exchanged star- 
tled looks. 

‘But she did!’’ Madge cried. ‘“‘Oliver 
found the message on the floor.” All 

























three launched into an account of their 
arrival. 

Captain Ben's jaw dropped. His 
mouth remained open as he stared at 
the yellow telegraph form and heard 
the story. It was Oliver’s contribution 
that produced the strongest effect of all, 
making Capain Ben stiffen visibly and 
tying his tongue for some minutes. 

‘Then it wasn’t your dog, sir?’ Oliver 
asked. 

“Dog?” Captain Ben’s voice boomed. 

“There were muddy paws all over 
the floor, sir. I cleaned them up.” 

Captain Ben followed his pointing 
finger, his scowl so intense he seemed 
to be willing the vanished tracks to re- 
appear. Finally he said, ““There’s no dog 
here. Don’t keep one. I’ve been gone 
since noon seein’ about borrowin’ the 
use of a tractor for a couple of days. I 
didn’t leave any dishes and I didn’t see 
any dog. That’s got me beat.” 

The puzzled silence lasted several 
minutes. Then Captain Ben's brow 
cleared. 

“Tell you what I think,” he began. 
“You know how neighbors are in the 
country? If you’re not home, they make 
free, knowing they'd be welcome. Some- 
body stopped in to pass the time of day 
this afternoon. I wasn’t home, so he 
made himself a pot of coffee and had a 
snack. Maybe he got that telegram from 
the boy that delivers ‘em. Probably 
figured he’d better read it and see if it 
was important. All of a sudden the 
thunder lets go—it’s been raisin’ hob all 
afternoon. Up he jumps. ‘Gee whilli- 
kens,’ he says, ‘I’ve got to burn the wind 
home and get the cattle in!’ And out he 
goes with a bang!” 

His glance traveled from one face to 
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another. His smile broadened. He nod- 
ded. “Yessir, that’s how it must have 
been!” 

John found himself breathing a deep 
sigh of relief. Everything seemed nor- 
mal now. Madge was smiling. Oliver 
alone looked grave, but then Oliver al- 
ways looked grave. 

“Tell you what,” Captain Ben said. 
“Corabel left a couple of mighty fine 
apple pies in the ice box. Reckon you 
kids could help me eat one?” 

John and Oliver shared a room with 
two cots. As he undressed, John grinned 
at his cousin, “Don’t you see any more 
ghosts tonight. That was funny, your 
taking Captain Ben for one.” 

“Yes, it was,’ said Oliver and his 
voice sounded queer. “Only it wasn’t 
Captain Ben looked in the window.” 

“It wasn’t Captain Ben?” 

“IT am certain,” said Oliver. “The 
face that was against the glass didn’t 
have any whiskers, and Captain Ben has. 
It was smooth shaven, with an awful 
scar that twisted up on one side. And 
it was not Captain Ben.” 

John told himself that Oliver must 
be mistaken. Oliver was a little boy, and 
in a strange place, and of course he 
would be easily frightened. Of course 
the face at the window must have been 
Captain Ben's. But... supposing it 
wasn’t? Supposing even that Captain 
Ben had been eating that meal just be- 
fore they came. The coffee was warm 
when they found it! And suppose he had 
thrown their telegram away in a great 
hurry. And suppose there had been a 
dog in the kitchen. What did it mean? 


(This is Part One of a four-part story. 
To be continued next month.) 
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decided to travel together into a neigh- 
boring kingdom to seek their fortunes. 

Now three of the brothers were deep- 
ly learned in all kinds of magic, but the 
youngest brother had nothing but his 
good common sense. 

As they traveled on, one of the young 
men suddenly said, “Why should we be 
bothered with this boy here, who has 
had no training like us in the secrets of 
the universe? He had better go home, 
or he will disgrace us.” 

“No! No!” said the eldest brother. 
“We'll find something for him to do 
where his lack of education won't show. 
Ignorant as he is, he’s still our brother.”’ 

So they journeyed on and after a 
while they came to a jungle, and in the 
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bones, 





The boy was first to recognize them. 
“It was a lion,” he said and turned to 
go on. 

But the jealous brother stopped him. 
‘Wait a minute,” he said. “I'll show you 
something which will make you open 
your stupid eyes wide. See, with a few 
words I can call these bones together.” 

He spoke the words of power and, as 
he spoke, the dry bones clattered to- 
gether and each stirred and moved into 
its socket, and in a moment there in the 
path before them stood the skeleton of 
the lion on its skeleton paws, with the 
green of the jungle showing through its 
white, chalky ribs. 

Then the youngest brother was sur- 
prised indeed. ‘‘Let us go on,” he cried. 
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“I do not like skeletons which stand up 
and look at you without eyes.” 

“Why, I believe you are a coward as 
well as a fool,” said the second brother, 
laughing. “Wait a moment, and I will 
show you a trick which will match his!” 
and he, too, uttered a charm, and be- 
hold, as they stood there staring, the 
skeleton turned into a lion with flesh as 
well as bones and a tawny coat and a 
great ruff and eyes yellow as amber. 

The younger brother looked very un- 
easy. “Do come now,” he begged the 
others. “It is getting late and we have 
far to go.” 

But when anyone has started a thing, 
it is hard to put it aside not quite fin- 
ished. Besides, the elder brother had 
not had a chance to show that his magic 
powers were as great as his brothers’. 








said. “You 
must hear him roar. With a single word 
1 shall give this creature life.” 

At that, the youngest boy cried out in 
terror. ‘But this is a lion you are play- 
ing with! Don’t give him life or, if you 
must, wait until I’ve climbed a tree.” 

All three of the boy’s brothers laugh- 
ed out loud at his words, for they were 
filled with a sense of their own power, 
and were so interested in their magic 
charms that they had no room in their 
wise heads for other thoughts. Still, the 
eldest brother was not unkind, and he 
waited until the boy had scrambled up 
a tree before he spoke the great word. 

Instantly, life came to the lion, and 
with a roar he leaped upon the three 
magicians and slew them. So they came 
to their own end and their wisdom 
brought them neither fame nor fortune. 
But when the lion was gone, the boy 
who had no wisdom but his common 
sense was still alive to climb down from 
the tree and hurry home, unharmed. 


minute!” he 


“Wait a 


(From the Panchatantra tales, collected 
in northern India about 200 B. C.) 
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By 
JEANETTE 
EATON 


John Gutenberg was born in the 
German city of Mainz, a busy trading 
city on the river Rhine. All through his 
boyhood John loved the Rhine. Often 
after his lessons at the priest’s house he 
and a friend would walk down to the 
river. 


It was a strange walk. The boys car- 
ried big sticks to chase away the geese 
and pigs, which were allowed to wander 
everywhere. The streets were narrow 
and crooked. All of them ended at the 
great wall which was built around the 
town to defend it against enemies. But 
the gates stood open till sunset. Past the 
soldier on guard, the boys raced down 
to the edge of the great river. There 
they watched sailing ships start off to- 
ward Holland and the sea. 

John belonged to a family of nobles. 
Only nobles were allowed by law to 
build houses with two stories. They had 
the largest gardens and vineyards and 
orchards. It was the nobles who govern- 
ed the city under the bishop of the 
church, and they met in the great town 
hall. John’s father was one of the im- 
portant leaders in city government. 
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Yet, when he was about thirteen 
years old, the boy found out that he did 
not want to live the life of a noble. One 
afternoon on his way back from school, 
he stopped in front of a goldsmith’s 
shop to watch what was going on. In 
those days the whole front of a shop was 
open to the street and everything could 
be plainly seen. 

Several men were tapping rings and 
sheets of gold with little hammers. Boys 
were handing them tools and running 
errands. They were learning to be gold- 
smiths and were called apprentices. 
When they worked well enough, they 
were allowed to join the trade guild of 
the goldsmiths. 

One youth held up a chain to show 
the master of the shop. “Well done, 
lad!” cried the master. “You are learn- 
ing to be a good workman.” 

Grinning with pleasure, the youth 
turned and saw John. He glanced at the 
long striped stockings, the fine cloth 
tunic, and the shoulder cape trimmed 
with fur which young nobles wore in 
those days. Then the apprentice boast- 
fully spread out his golden chain. 
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As he looked at the shining thing, 
John felt that the apprentice was a very 
lucky fellow. What fun it must be to 
work vw gold and silver and copper! 
How much interesting than 
studying Latin! For a moment John 
forgot that it was against the rules of 
the guild for a boy of noble family to 
learn a trade. 

Before he could stop himself, he 
cried out, “I would learn to make such 
fine things also!”’ 

“You!” shouted the apprentice with 
a scornful laugh. “Why, you're a fine 
gentleman, son of a noble.” Doubling 
up his fist as if for a blow, he cried, “Go 
back to your Latin lessons, young sir, 
and leave us poor folk to our work!” 

At that instant the master goldsmith 
laid a hand on the shoulder of the ap- 
prentice. “Peace!’’ said the master. 
“What harm is there if a young noble- 
man wishes to do a bit of honest work? 
I know this boy’s father—a leader in our 
city.” With a smile he said to John, 
“Young sir, if you would learn to be a 
goldsmith, I will give you leave to come 
here after your lessons. You can have 
your own bench and work beside us.” 

Breathless with joy, the boy thanked 
the goldsmith. Suddenly he knew that 
he was going to learn important things 
from this work. The very next afternoon 
he took his place at the shop. For many 
years he spent every spare moment 
there. 

He learned to cut hard metals with a 
sharp tool, and how to stamp a pattern 
into a piece of silver. What he liked best 
was to melt together two or three differ- 
ent metals and make a new metal of 
them. Then he would hammer it or 
heat it to see how it would behave. He 


more 
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also liked to pour hot metal into a mold. 
When the metal cooled, it took what- 
ever shape the mold had—whether it 
was a cup or an ornament which was to 
be set with jewels. 

John’s parents couldn’t understand 
why he wished to work so hard. As he 
grew up tall and strong, he looked 
much like the rest of the young nobles 
in Mainz. But they could hardly ever 
get him to join them in a boar hunt in 
the forest or merry-making at some lord- 
ly feast. He would rather be at work. 
Laughing, he would explain, “You see, 
metals have secrets to tell me.” 

One day he came home in great ex- 
citement. “A traveler from Holland,” 
said he, “‘has just shown us something 
wonderful. I had heard of it, but had 
never seen it before.” 

The traveler had brought to the shop 
a sheet of paper on which the Lord’s 
Prayer had been copied. It seemed 
“wonderful” to John because it had not 
been copied by hand, but printed. Let- 
ters had been cut out in a block of wood 
to make the page. When the letters 
were inked, a sheet of paper was pressed 
down on the carved wooden block. 
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Then the ink came off on the paper in 
the shape of words. 

For months John kept wondering 
whether books could be made in this 
way. He carved out a few words on a 
block of wood and inked them. He 
found it slow work; and if a mistake was 
made, the whole block was spoiled. 

John said to his father, ““There must 
be a quicker way than this to copy a 
book. It would take thirty years to print 
the Bible from wood blocks. Yet so 
many people want a Bible of their 
own.” 

His father sighed, “My son, you think 
of nothing but work.” 

At that moment most nobles, young 
and old, were thinking of the danger 
which faced them. The workers and 
guild members in Mainz wanted to take 
over the city government and put out 
the nobles. In 1420 the people seized 
arms and marched against the town 
hall. John’s family had to flee from the 
city. They took passage on a boat sail- 
ing up to Strasbourg, and in that charm- 
ing city they settled down. 

At once John Gutenberg began to 
work as a goldsmith. He also made fine 
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tools and mirrors. By this means he 
earned a living. But he lived for some- 
thing else. This was to invent a way to 
make books in such large numbers that 
they would cost very little. How fine it 
would be to make Bibles for many 
people! 

He heard that other inventors were 
trying the same thing. Some had made 
letters which were carved not in a solid 
block, but each one by itself, so that it 
could be moved about. Thrilled by this 
idea, John set to work to make movable 
letters, or type. 

First he carved the type in wood. But 
the tiny letters broke easily, and when 
he inked them the ink sank into the 
wood and came off on the paper in 
blots. Next he tried letters of lead. They 
did not take ink the right way, and 
broke as soon as the paper was pressed 
down hard against them. Iron letters 
were hard to make, and they cut the 
paper. Patiently Gutenberg went on 
searching for the right metal. 

He knew that the way to get enough 
letters to print a book was by casting 
type in a mold. From one mold in the 
shape of a letter A he could get thou- 
sands of A’s by pouring hot metal into 
the mold over and over again. What he 
had to find out was how to make the 
best molds. 

Every cent Gutenberg made he 
spent on tools and metals. In 1435 his 
mother died and left him money. Then 
he invited three men to become his 
partners in the effort to make books. 
One of the men had a brother who own- 
ed a paper mill. Each had money to put 
into the business. Only after he had 
known his partners well did the inven- 
tor show them all he was doing and 
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make them promise to keep everything 
secret. “No one must steal our inven- 
tions,’ said he. 

Gutenberg was then living outside 
the town of Strasbourg. Near by was a 
monastery, and the monks living there 
let him use their workshop. One day 
one of his partners found him in a state 
of great excitement. 

“Andrew,” cried Gutenberg, “‘at last 
I have the metal I’ve been looking for— 
the perfect metal for type!” 

Andrew looked at the bits of metal of 
many kinds lying on the table and at 
the small iron pot hanging on a chain 
over the open fire. “Tell me, sir,” he 
said eagerly, “what is this metal which 
serves so well?” 

“I have made it by mixing lead, tin, 
and antimony,” replied the inventor. 
“Together they make a metal which is 
easy to cast in a mold and yet hard 
enough to stand pressure. It also takes 
ink very well.” 

After this triumph Gutenberg work- 
ed only on making molds for type. It 
was easy to cast the little block or stick 
which held the letter, but hard to cast 
the letter itself, called the face of the 
type. 

Meanwhile he was trying to get a 
press built. In those days people used 
wine presses to squeeze the juice out of 
grapes. And they used clothes presses 
which screwed down tight and took the 
wrinkles out of dresses and shirts. What 
Gutenberg had to do was to change the 
plan of the presses he had seen and 
make one which was just right for press- 
ing paper down on type. 

Sometimes the inventor invited his 
three partners to dinner. His servant 
would serve it on the long table in the 
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workshop and the guests would bring 
wine and fruit to top off the feast. 

One night when they were all dining 
together Andrew said, “When shall we 
begin to make money from this inven- 
tion? My wife complains that I buy her 
nothing—not one small jewel. What 
makes her most angry is that I will not 
even tell her on what I am spending so 
much.” 

“Aye,” agreed another partner, “our 
secret ways make people whisper that 
we work with magic.” 

Gutenberg had heard such whispers. 
Although he sat with other nobles on 
feast days and rode with them in pro- 
cessions, he knew his friends thought 
him strange. Ignorant people called him 
a magician. They really believed a cer- 
tain sort of person could work magic. 
But he had to be helped by evil spirits. 

In answer to his partners Gutenberg 
said with mighty scorn, “Let us pay no 
heed to what fools say. The work we are 
doing will free men from foolishness. 
When we place a printed Bible in peo- 
ple’s hands, they will see that we do not 
serve the devil with magic.”’ 

All the same, he often wished he 
could use magic to get money for his 
work. He borrowed all he could. Yet 
no matter how much money came his 
way, he spent it all for metals and tools. 
He couldn’t even pay his taxes. 

His partners grew very impatient. 
But at last he had good news for them. 
He had found out just how to cast type. 
Proudly he showed them what he had 
done. 

First he pointed out a small bar of 
steel. At its top the metal had been care- 
fully cut away to leave the letter S stand- 
ing out clear. 
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“This steel tool is called a punch,” 
said the inventor. ‘““Now see how it will 
cut.” 

He placed the S face down on a 
thick, small bar of copper. Then with a 


hammer he gave the steel punch such a 


sharp blow that the top sank deep into 
the soft copper and left a hollow mold 
in the shape of the letter S. 

“TI can make a thousand type faces of 
the letter S in one day,” said Gutenberg. 
‘When I have made molds for every 
letter in the alphabet and cast the type, 
we can set up type to make a book.” 

The printing press was just about 
ready. It was a big thing with two thick 
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posts held together by a heavy cross 
beam on top. The middle of this beam 
held a large screw turned by a handle. 
On the lower end of the screw hung a 
heavy block of smooth wood, which was 
raised and lowered by the screw. A kind 





of narrow bench was made to slide be- 
tween the posts of the press. On this the 
type, locked in a wooden frame, was 
placed. When the type was inked and a 
sheet of damp paper was laid over it, the 
big weight could be screwed down to 
press the paper evenly against the type. 

Andrew had the press taken to his 
house, but was careful to let no one see 
it. Suddenly he was taken ill and died. 
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Gutenberg was very sad about that. But 
he thought at once of the press. People 
coming to the funeral would be sure to 
see it. In haste he sent word to the car- 
penter to go and take it apart. Then 
people wondered more than ever what 
secret work was going on. 

During all these years in Strasbourg 
the inventor had just been getting 
ready to print. He had done four im- 
portant things—planned movable type, 
made a type metal so perfect that it is 
used to this day, made molds to cast type, 
and built a press. Now he was going to 
try printing. 

On the day set for the test his two re- 
maining partners came to watch. On 
the bench lay the wooden frame in 
which the type was locked. The type 
was set in two columns to make a large 
page. Each letter had been brushed 
with ink. The bench was pushed into 
place under the weight. Paper was laid 
over the form and then carefully the 
weight was lowered. 

After a moment Gutenberg shouted 
to his helper, ‘“‘Now turn the screw! Lift 
the weight and let us see the printed 
page!” 

Three heads bent over it. Then the 


men looked at one another in despair. 
They could not read a word. The let- 
ters were dim and smeared. Several 
times the type was inked again and the 
weight pressed upon fresh sheets of 
paper. But the printing grew no better. 
The two partners groaned in bitter dis- 
appointment. They were ready to give 
up the whole thing then and there. 

But Gutenberg was looking at the 
paper with calm attention. ““The trou- 
ble is with the ink,” he said quietly. “I 
must find the right mixture for ink.” 

For months he tried this and that. 
Nothing would work. One day at a fine 
dinner he met an artist from the city of 
Venice, in Italy. The artist happened to 
say that many painters in both Italy and 
Holland were now using linseed oil to 
blend with colors to give smoothness to 
the paint. 

Gutenberg pricked up his ears. “Lin- 
seed oil!’’ he muttered. At once he de- 
cided to try it as a mixture for ink. For 
weeks he worked. At last he found that 
lamp black and linseed oil made a 
smooth ink—thick, but not too thick. 
Carefully he brushed it over the type. 
When type and paper were in place, 
the heavy weight was lowered. 
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The moment he took the paper off 
the press Gutenberg’s heart sang with 
triumph. It was a page so clear that it 
could be read at a glance. After twenty 
years of work the invention of printing 
was complete. 

Nowadays we think Gutenberg’s way 
of printing very slow. He had to cut the 
letter on the steel punch by hand, 
punch the copper mold and cast the 
type by hand, and then set every word 
in type by hand. In modern times all 
this is done by machinery. The big 
presses are run by electricity and they 
roll out printed pages at lightning 
speed. Yet Gutenberg’s invention made 
copying a book very swift as compared 
to anything known before. When a page 
of type was once set up, hundreds of 
copies could be made in a short time. 

Before John Gutenberg really start- 
ed to print his first book, he was back 
in Mainz. There he found a man will- 
ing to lend a large sum of money to start 
a printing business. His name was John 
Fust. Although Fust had great respect 
for the inventor, he cared chiefly about 
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making money. He was sure the print- 
ing business would pay—especially if 
they acted quickly. He knew that a man 
in Holland was working on a like in- 
vention. ““We must be ahead of every- 
one,” said Fust. 

He agreed with Gutenberg that they 
must keep their plans for printing very 
secret. Their workshop was the only one 
in the city which was not open to the 
street. Behind closed doors the big 
press was set up. And at once the peo- 
ple in Mainz began to say that magi- 
clans were at work there. 

“Now,” said John Fust, “we must de- 
cide what book to print first.’ 

“The Bible,” said Gutenberg prompt- 
ly. “That has been my one wish through 
all these years of work.” 

Several workmen were hired to pre- 
pare molds and cast type. Gutenberg 
trained the workmen and made the pat- 
terns for the beautiful type. The book 
was to be printed in Latin. 

He had an artist’s wish to make a per- 
fect book. It made no difference to him 
how long it took. After several trials, he 
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planned to use large type in two col- 
umns of forty-two lines on a wide page. 
The first letter of every chapter was 
drawn and colored by hand; some pages 
were decorated exactly like hand-made 
Bibles. When six hundred pages had 
been taken off the press, only half the 
Bible was printed. There had to be two 
books. 

Even after four years of work Guten- 
berg was not ready with the Bible. All 
that time John Fust had been paying 
the wages of the workmen and the cost 
of metals and tools. Over and over 
again he complained to the inventor. 

“I cannot keep on spending money 
and getting nothing,” he raged. “You 
must begin to pay me back!” 

Gutenberg had no way to get money. 
A few small things were printed and 
sold. But the master printer could not 
make himself pay attention to anything 
except his great work on the Bible. 

At last John Fust went to a court of 
laws and brought his partner to trial 
for debt. Gutenberg knew he could not 
win. He did not even go to the trial. 
The law court decided that Fust was to 
have everything his money had bought 
—the press, the tools and all that had 
been printed. 

And so the Bible on which Guten- 
berg had worked so long was finished, 
not by him, but by Fust and his chief 
printer. 

Gutenberg was heartbroken by this 
terrible loss. His only comfort was that 
his plan for the book was not changed. 
In one year it was ready for sale. Two 
hundred copies were made, and Fust 
took a number of them to Paris. At first 
nobody could believe these beautiful 
books had not been copied by hand. 
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In the five hundred years which have 
passed since then, all but forty-five of 
those first printed Bibles have been 
worn out or lost. Those forty-five copies 
which remain are treasured in various 
cities of the world. Eleven copies are in 
the United States. Some are owned pri- 
vately. Three are in New York—in the 
General Theological Seminary, in the 
Public Library, and in the J. P. Mor- 
gan Library. One is at Yale University 
in New Haven, Connecticut. Because 
these books are so rare, because they are 
the first great books ever printed, they 
are worth at least $120,000 each. 

Gutenberg had a small printing shop 
of his own for a while. But soon the 
Archbishop of Mainz gave him a place 
in his household and a yearly sum of 
money on which he could live. Perhaps 
in the end he was not too sad. For he 
knew his mighty work was done. 

Fifty years after the Gutenberg Bible 
appeared, presses were at work in every 
country of Europe. In that time a mil- 
lion books were printed. Then thou- 
sands of people, instead of just the rich, 
could buy books and learn to read. 
They could study the Bible and the 
wonderful writings of the Greeks and 
Romans. People found it exciting to 
learn. Men who had something interest- 
ing to tell found it worth-while to write 
it down because many would read their 
printed books. So it was that the inven- 
tion of printing freed people’s minds 
from ignorance. 

John Fust and his head printer, and 
also the inventor in Holland, all claim- 
ed to have brought printing to their fel- 
low men. But John Gutenberg will be 
remembered forever as the real father 
of printing. 
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THE TWIN FAWNS 


By HOMER BORST 
Illustrated by JON NIELSEN 


Jim Baker handed the binoculars to 
his sister as she stepped from the cabin. 

“They're still at it,” Jim said. “You 
can see four of them.” 
trained the powerful field 
glasses on a place between two peaks high 
up in the Rockies. She soon saw four 
eagles soaring in wide circles. Occa- 
sionally one would dip close to the tree- 
tops. “We've got to do something to 
help those fawns,” she said. 

Jim nodded. “But you know the 
law,’ he reminded her, “You can’t keep 
a wild young animal in captivity unless 
it has no mother.” 

Lucy was fully aware of the law, but 
until the mother deer appeared in the 
mountains with her white fawns, she 
had not thought much about it. Now 
it definitely blocked any help she and 
her brother might be able to give the 
unfortunate deer family. For several 


Lucy 


days the eagles had made repeated at- 











tacks upon the fawns, possibly because 
of their strange color. While the chil- 
dren were talking, their father arrived. 

“Something has to be done about the 
fawns,”” Lucy told him. “Even though 
the eagles couldn’t carry off one of the 
fawns, they could separate the little 
ones from their mother. And what could 
be worse than having them starve? Or 
maybe be caught by some coyotes?” 

‘There seems to be only one solu- 
tion,” said their father, who had been 
game warden for many years. 

“What is it?” the children cried. 

“Outsmart the eagles,’ Mr. Baker 
said. ‘“‘Perhaps Chief Brokenrope could 
help you figure out something.” 

‘“That’s a good idea,’’ Lucy agreed. 
“Let’s ride over there this afternoon.” 

The old Indian, who lived some dis- 
tance away on Warrior Mountain, was 
a close friend of the Bakers. He always 
seemed ready to share his knowledge 
of the forest with Jim and Lucy. 

After lunch, the children lost no time 
in saddling their horses and setting off 
for the old chief's lodge. It was a rugged 
trail, but they were both expert riders 
and not afraid. After an hour of steady 
climbing, they arrived. 

In their excitement, Jim and Lucy 
both talked at the same time, inter- 
rupting and contradicting one another. 

Finally the old Indian held up his 
hand. “Young warrior talk.” 

Jim explained how the eagles had 
been hovering over Rita Pass, threaten- 
ing the white fawns. When he was 
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Brokenrope 
thoughtfully in the embers of his lodge 
fire. “You talk like Indian. Much deer, 
much buffalo, much _fish—-everybody 
happy. Animals all gone—everybody 
sad!” 


poked 


Again the old Indian stirred the fire. 
At last he nodded gravely. ‘““We make- 
um white fawn like other fawn.” 

“What do you mean?” Jim asked. 

“Chief Brokenrope have many roots 
and dried berries; make-um many col- 
ors,” the old Indian explained. “We 
paint-um white fawns.”’ 

Lucy and Jim looked at each other. 
That was something. If the fawns 
were the same color as nature had in- 
tended them to be, then they would 
blend with their mountain background. 
That would fool the eagles all right. 
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“You be at old corral at Rita Pass 
with new sun,’ Chief Brokenrope said. 
‘Me be there.’”” Then he got up and 
went into his lodge. 

As the sun’s rays tipped the eastern 
peaks the next morning, Jim and Lucy 
set off toward Rita Pass. At the deserted 
corral, they found Chief Brokenrope. 
He had a small iron kettle steaming over 
a fire, and beside it were several bags 
and leather pouches. 

“Go catchum fawns,” Chief Broken- 
rope directed. “Bring old deer.’’ He 
pointed towards the south. “Eagles 
make-um low fly.” 

Jim and Lucy headed south. Sudden- 
ly Jim raised up in his stirrups. 

“Look!”” Jim cried. “In that clump 
of aspen!” He took down his rope and 
put his black mustang into a dead run. 

The doe looked at the rider racing 
toward her. Then she turned and fled, 
but no faster than her fawns. The next 
thing she felt was Jim’s rope about 
her neck. Realizing the uselessness of 
fighting the rope, she looked up at him 
—her expressive eyes pleading for the 
safety of her babies. 
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“I’ve got them!”’ Lucy cried, as she 
grabbed the two fawns. “You take one 
and I'll take the other.” 

Jim made the rope fast to his saddle 
horn. Then, dismounting, he handed 
up one of the fawns to Lucy after she 
had mounted her bay. It was no easy 
matter, though, for-the boy to get into 
his saddle with the other struggling 
fawn. Then he and his sister set off for 
the deserted corral. 

“Ugh, good,” Chief Brokenrope said 
as Jim placed the doe in the corral. 
“Give-um fawn.” 

With some eagle feathers, the old 
Indian began to dab bits of harmless 
color onto the white fawn. As he work- 
ed, he spoke soothingly to the young 
deer. And in a few moments it stood 
still, realizing it was in friendly hands. 

Jim and Lucy looked on. Their eyes 
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widened as they watched the white 
fawn take on the appearance of a nor- 
mal young deer. When the coloring job 
was completed, they put the fawn into 
the corral with the doe. She sniffed at 
it, then pushed it from her. 

Chief Brokenrope watched the moth- 
er deer, his eyes clouding. He said 
nothing, though, as he went to work on 
the second one. 

“Something’s wrong,” Lucy whisper- 
ed to Jim. 

Jim nodded. ‘Must be the dye has 
destroyed their scent,’”’ he guessed. 

“But she saw the fawn being color- 
ed,” Lucy insisted. 

“That’s true,” Jim admitted. “But 
you know that most animals depend on 
scent and not much on sight.” 

When the second fawn was placed in 
the corral, the doe turned away from it. 

“Now what do we do?” Jim asked 
the old chief in despair. 

“Ugh,” Chief Brokenrope grunted. 
“No good.” 

It seemed hopeless. In trying to pro- 
tect the white fawns from the eagles, 
they had created a much more serious 
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problem. And what would their father 
say to such a thing? 

“I’ve got it!”’ Jim cried. “If we could 
make them sweat, maybe that would 
bring out the scent which the mother 
recognizes!”’ 

“Good,” Chief Brokenrope - said. 
“Give-um saddle _ blankets.” Then, 
wrapping the fawns in the blankets, he 
placed them close to the fire. 

At first nothing happened, as deer 
sweat mostly through their muzzles. 

“Can’t you do something?” Lucy 
begged of the old Indian. 

“We make-um sweat,” Chief Broken- 
rope said grimly, as he piled more wood 
on the fire. “Got to take-um ’way smell 
of herbs.” 

After what seemed entirely too long, 
the old Indian: finally unwrapped the 
fawns. Then he placed them in the cor- 
ral. At first they were timid about ap- 
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Rabbit Reasons 


By R. A. STEVENS 


I'd like to be a rabbit when it’s warm 

And lettuce heads and cabbage start to form. 
I'd rear up on my toes 
And twinkle with my nose; 

How nice to be a rabbit when it’s warm! 


But I shouldn’t care to be one when it’s cold 
And the snows mount higher, icy fold on fold. 
I'd have to nibble trees 
And chill my furry knees; 
Oh, I’d never care to be one when it’s cold! 


Illustrated by FRANCES DAYTON 


proaching the mother who had so rude- 
ly thrust them away. 

The old chief and the children 
watched anxiously. 

Cautiously, the mother deer sniffed 
at the fawns. Then, as though con- 
vinced that all was well, she let them 
snuggle up against her. 

“Yippee!” Jim cried. “I guess that 
will fool those eagles!” 

“Yes,” Lucy agreed, as she opened 
the corral gate. ‘“Now the fawns should 
be safe.” 

“Thanks a lot, Chief,” Jim said. “We 
certainly appreciate your helping us.” 

“Not you,” the old Indian said. “Me 
help-um deer. All wild animal friend 
of Chief Brokenrope.” 

Jim smiled. He knew the old chief 
would help a boy or girl as quick- 
ly as he had helped the mother deer. It 
was just his way of being modest. 
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Part Two 


After the young man had left with 
Little Pitcher, Oscar turned to ring up 
the money on the cash register, and his 
spirits were very low. “I guess she’s 
gone for good this time,” he muttered. 
And then he heard a violent disturbance 
just outside the shop. 

“But you’ve got my dog,” a sharp 
voice claimed. “Henry, call the police. 
That’s a valuable animal and I’m not 
going to have her snatched right out 
from under my nose.” 

Oscar listened and his teeth began to 
chatter. 

‘Now, Beulah.” It was a man talking. 
“Don’t get so excited. Perhaps this 
gentleman can explain.” 

“Yes, you just come into the shop,” 
he heard the young man say. “‘I’ll prove 
to you that I bought this dog.” 

The door burst open and the seal 
knew that he was in for it. First came 
Little Pitcher, trailing her leash and 
dancing about as if this were a party. 
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Behind the dog came the elderly wom- 
an. And she was followed by the two 
men. The woman pointed to Oscar. 
‘“‘He’s the one who sold her to us,” she 
said. “You know, Henry, I was sus- 
picious of this place from the start. That 
sign on the door looked kind of funny 
to me.” 

“Say,’’ said the young man to Oscar 
when he could get a word in edgewise, 
“there’s a mix-up here. Would you 
mind telling these folks that this dog 
belongs to me?” 

“A-a...”’ the seal began, when the 
woman cut him short. Ignoring Oscar, 
she pitched into the young man again. 

‘‘Now listen,” she shouted. “You can 
talk yourself deaf, dumb and blind, but 
I guess I know my own dog when I see 
her. And nobody’s going to cheat me 
and brazen me out of it—not if I can 
help it. Henry, go to the phone and get 
a policeman.” 

“Wait!” Oscar called. ‘It was this way. 
You see, you see...a....’” He paused 
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A JOB 


THE Far: When Mr. 
Lamb had to go away for a few days, 
what was more natural than to leave his 
petshop in charge of Mr. Zabriski and 
Oscar the seal? Even when Mr. Zabriski 
had to hurry off to see what had hap- 
pened to his Aunt Jenny, it seemed that 
Oscar could handle things. But little 
Pitcher, the cocker spaniel, came back 
to Oscar every time he sold her. How 
long could this go on without getting 
Oscar into trouble? 


Story So 


because there didn’t seem to be any con- 
venient way to tell his customers that 
he’d sold the same dog three times. 

He tried again. “This is what hap- 
pened ...a....’’ He swallowed hard 
and coughed, hoping that he could 
think of something that sounded like 
a reasonable excuse. But before he could 
catch an idea, the door opened again; 
on the threshold stood the young lady 
who had first bought Little Pitcher. 

“Oh, there’s my dog!” she ex- 
claimed joyfully. ‘““You’ve found her! 
I’m lucky!” 

“What!” the elderly woman shrilled. 
“Your dog? You're badly mistaken, 
Miss. That’s my dog. Ask my husband. 
Henry, tell her that you bought the dog 
for me yesterday.” 

“Now, look here!” Suddenly the 
young man appeared ready to fight. “I 
just paid seventy-five good dollars for 
little Blondie, and I’ve had enough of 
this. I’m leaving now!” 


“No you don’t!” the elderly woman 
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asserted. “You're staying right here. 
And you!” pointing to Oscar. “You're 
not going to get away with anything 
either. Henry, call the police. I smell 
a rat.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am,’”’ Oscar spoke up 
“We have no rats, I assure you. Mr. 
Lamb sold every one before he left.” 

“What stupidity!” the angry woman 
gasped, and glared at Oscar. ‘““When I 
say I smell a rat, I mean I smell some- 
thing bad. And if I’m not mistaken,” 
she added emphatically, 
thing is you.” 


“that some- 
“I’m sorry,” said Oscar. (Now here 
was a matter he could explain.) “I guess 
you do smell me,” he told the woman. 
“I’m always taking baths. But some- 
times after a fish, the perfume kind of 
clings to my whiskers.” 

“Baths! Fish!’’ the woman snapped. 
“Don’t change the subject. You know 
very well what I mean. Henry! I in- 
sist! If you won't go for a policeman, 
I'll do it myself.’’ And she marched out. 
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Oscar gathered his wits. Now per- 
haps the others would listen, before it 
was too late. At least the young lady 
seemed reasonable. She hadn't pitched 
into him. “I'd like to explain,” he said. 

But the young man had his dander 
up. “Well, you'll have to do a tall lot 
of explaining to satisfy me,” he threat- 
ened. “Seventy-five dollars is not to be 
sneezed at. And I’m beginning to agree 
with this man’s wife. I smell a rat, too.” 

“Oh, no,’” Oscar began. And then 
the door opened and in walked a smil- 
ing-faced Mr. Zabriski. But his smile 
soon changed to a look of anxiety, when 
Oscar cried, “Oh, Mr. Zabriski! Oh, 
Mr. Zabriski! I’m in terrible trouble!” 

Mr. Zabriski cast a worried glance at 
the angry faces of the customers. “Why, 
Oscar, what is the matter?’’ he asked. 

The seal was about to answer when 
he looked beyond Mr. Zabriski and be- 
came speechless. The door was opening 
again. And there was the middle-aged 
woman. And with her, a very big, de- 
termined-looking policeman. But that 
wasn't all. For as Oscar stared, out from 
behind the policeman stepped another 
figure. Mr. Lamb had come back. 

As soon as Mr. Lamb had convinced 
the policeman that he was the owner 
of the shop, he and the officer listened 
to the complaints of the customers. And 
as they told their stories, one could see 
that Mr. Lamb was far from pleased. 
Finally he spoke. And his voice was 
harsh with indignation. 

‘This is a clear case of fraud, of de- 
ceit,’’ he declared, “‘of ruining the good 
reputation of my shop. Little did I 
know what dishonest characters I was 
leaving in charge. Mind you,” he added, 
“I’m not blaming the seal. What does 
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an animal know about running a bus- 
iness? Jn this case it is his trainer who 
is to blame.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lamb, that’s my opinion, 
too,” the middle-aged woman put in. 
“And I know my husband agrees with 
me.” 

Then Mr. Zabriski spoke up. “But 
surely this can be explained,” he said. 

“You can explain to the judge.”” The 
policeman gave his customarv answer. 
“Come along.” He had a firm hand on 
Mr. Zabriski’s shoulder. 

“But he didn’t do anything!” Oscar 
shouted. “I’m the one.” 

“Go away!” the policeman ordered. 

Mr. Zabriski made a final effort. “If 
you'll just give me ume,” he urged. 

“You'll have all the time you want in 
jail,” he was told. 

“Let me go, too! Let me go, too!” 
Oscar begged. 

But the only reply he received was a 
gruff, “Get out, will you! You've made 
enough trouble around here already.” 

“Mr. Zabriski! Don’t leave me_be- 
hind,” Oscar cried. “Oh dear! What 
shall I do?” 

“Will you look after him, Mr. 
Lamb?” the seal’s trainer requested. 

But the shop owner shook his head 
vigorously. “Not I,”” he answered in a 
most unfriendly tone. “Roustabouts! 
Trash! I don’t want anything more to 
do with either of you.” 

He shooed Oscar outside and 
slammed the door. And the seal stood 
alone on the sidewalk while Mr. 
Zabriski was shoved into the patrol 
wagon and driven rapidly away. 

All day long Oscar loitered about the 
streets. Mostly he hid in alleys and be- 
hind trash cans. “If I could only find 
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Mr. Zabriski,” he thought. But he did 
not know where the jail was. 

When it grew dark, he followed a 
policeman. But the officer walked up 
to the front door of a house, took out 
a key and entered. So the seal decided 
he lived there. 

Finally after following three different 
policemen, he arrived at an ugly brick 
building with a bright light over its 
doorway and bars on all its windows. 
“That's it, all right,’’ Oscar said with a 
sigh. “Oh, to think that I am the cause 
of Mr. Zabriski’s landing in such a 
place.” 

Cautiously he circled the building. 
The barred windows were set high in 
the wall, but he paused hopefully un- 
der each one. “Psst! Psst!” he hissed. 
“Mr. Zabriski! Are you there?’’ But he 
received no reply. “I'li get in some- 
how,” he muttered through clenched 
teeth. And going around to the front 
once more, he crouched close to the 
entrance. He had not long to wait. The 
door soon opened. And as a police 
oficer came out, Oscar slid past him. 
Then quicker than you can say scat, 
he was inside. 
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“Look!” some one shouted. ““There’s 
the critter that belongs to that old 
geezer we picked up this morning. 
Sh-h-h! Chase him out!” 

“Git! Git!” an officer yelled and 
waved his cap. 

But Oscar had had a hard time get- 
ting where he was, and he did not in- 
tend to be put out in the street again, 
at least not without a struggle. So he 
began a double-quick flopping about 
the room, meanwhile barking furiously. 
Tables were shoved about, chairs were 
upset; and two policemen sat down 
hard on the floor quite unexpectedly. 

Finally one of them had an idea. 
“Send for his trainer,’’ he suggested. 
“He'll be able to handle him.” 

Hearing that, Oscar quieted down. 
And when Mr. Zabriski was brought in, 
the seal followed him obediently to his 
cell. 

But there, things were not as Oscar 
had expected. Mr. Zabriski did not 
seem at all glad to see him. At last the 
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seal could stand his coldness no longer. 
“What's the matter with people today?” 
he blurted out. ‘““Everybody treats me as 
if I were a bunch of poison ivy.” 

“Oscar!” Mr. Zabriski’s tone was cut- 
ting. ““There have been times when no 
matter what you did, I could see that 
you meant well. But dishonesty!” 

“No! Mr. Zabriski! No!” Oscar 
gasped, choking up. “I—I can explain 
even this, if you'll only look just 
a little kind.” 

Mr. Zabriski’s face softened. “What 
is it that you want to explain, Oscar?” 
he asked. 

“I was trying to do right. I thought 
you'd understand and fix it up after- 
ward. I was up against it. I didn’t know 
what else to do.”” Then the whole sad 
tale came out. But before Oscar was 
halfway through, Mr. Zabriski had for- 
given him. 

“My poor Oscar,” he said. ‘“To think 
that I doubted you for one minute. I 
should never have left you with so 
much responsibility. It was I who made 
the mistake.” 

The two prisoners sat silent for a 
time. Then the seal’s doubts over- 
flowed into words. “Mr. Zabriski,’” he 
said. ‘Do you think they'll put striped 
clothes on us and a ball and chain? Will 
we have to work on the rock pile?’ 

His trainer sighed. “I doubt if they 
do that any more,” he answered. “But 
being in jail isn’t at all pleasant. I may 


get off with a short sentence and a stiff 
fine.” 


“What's a stiff fine?” 

“Five hundred dollars, perhaps.” 

“You mean you'll have to pay all 
that?” said Oscar. “Oh, my! What are 
we coming to?” 
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The next morning the two prisoners 
were taken before the judge. Mr. Za- 
briski walked alone, hanging his head 
in shame. And Oscar slithered behind 
him, his eyes on the ground. In the 
court room, Mr. Zabriski was given a* 
chair, but Oscar had to sit on the floor. 
So he crouched close under the judge's 
high desk, trying his best to melt into 
the furniture. 

The judge was reading when they 
arrived, and did not look up. He was a 
stern-appearing man. And he evidently 
did not like what he was reading, for 
the seal, peeking at him, saw him frown. 

“That paper’s about us, I'll bet,” 
Oscar thought. “Oh! Why am I always 
getting into scrapes?” 

He glanced stealthily about the court 
room, and became even more nervous. 
For there, not far away, sat the middle- 
aged woman and her husband, Henry. 
The young lady customer was there, too, 
and the young man. They all looked 
very serious. But the worst was Mr. 
Lamb. His customary kindly expression 
had completely vanished. His jaw was 
set and his eyes were hard. 

Finally the judge looked up and 
turned to Mr. Zabriski. 
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accused of deliberate fraud,” he an- 
nounced. “You were left in charge of 
a pet shop where the same animal was 
sold to three different customers. Is that 
true?” 


The judge's eyes had begun to twin- 
kle. “I understand,” he said. “You've 
The corners of 
his mouth twitched. “Folks breaking 
into jail,” he repeated, and began to 


explained enough.” 





“Yes, Your Honor,” said Mr. Zabriski 
politely. “It is true that the dog was 


sold three times, but it wasn’t done to 
swindle the customers.”’ 

“Then why did you do such a dis- 
graceful thing?’’ the judge inquired in 
stern tones. 

“He didn’t do it at all, mister,’ Os- 
car cried. “I did it. And I’m not going 
to let him take the blame.” 

“What’s this?”” The judge leaned over 
the edge of his desk and gave a violent 
start when he saw Oscar. “A seal!’’ he 
exclaimed. “How did you get in here?” 

“Beg your pardon, Your Honor,” an 
attendant answered. “He broke into 
jail. That is he... .” 

“Go on,” said the judge. 

“He got in against our wishes, Your 
Honor. We kind of expect people to 
break out of jail now and then. But 
folks mustn’t get into the habit of break- 
ing in. We can’t have that happening, 
Your Honor. Why, the jail would be full 
in no time. Then what would we do?” 
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laugh. He laughed so hard that the mer- 
riment seemed catching. For Oscar saw 
that the customers and even Mr. Lamb 
were smiling. And what a difference it 
made in their faces! 

Then the judge turned again to Mr. 
Zabriski. ““You can’t be such a bad char- 
acter, he said, “if your pet follows you 
to jail.” 

‘He's very fond of me, Your Honor,” 
Mr. Zabriski replied. “You might say 
we're buddies.”’ 

“He didn’t do it! He didn’t do it!” 
burst from Oscar, who was determined 
to get in all the good words he could 
for his friend while the judge was in an 
agreeable mood. “I sold the dog. I sold 
him three times. But I didn’t do it on 
purpose.’ 

“Silence! You should speak when 
spoken to,” the judge said, not unkind- 
ly. “And please address me as Your 
Honor.” 

“Yes, sir ...! I mean, yes, Your 
Honor,” said Oscar. “I was only trying 
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to find a good home for Little Pitcher, 
| ore | 

“Wait!” the judge ordered. “Go a lit- 
tle slow. You were finding a home for 
a pitcher? Did | hear right?” 

“For Little Pitcher, Your Honor. 
She’s the little cocker spaniel that I had 
to sell. I just call her that because she 
has such big ears.” 

“Little Pitcher,” the judge repeated. 
“Oh! I see. Little Pitchers have big ears. 
Why, of course.’”” He began to smile 
again. ‘“‘Now we must get to the bottom 
of this, Mr. Zabriski,’” he said. “You 
may tell your side of the story.” 

So Mr. Zabriski began to explain Os- 
car’s difficulties with the dog who al- 
ways came back. 

‘“‘Was the animal fond of your seal?”’ 
the judge asked. 

“Oh, yes, Your Honor,” Mr. Zabriski 
answered. “She just worshipped the 
ground he flopped on.” 

“Hmmm,” said the judge. “Bring the 
dog in,” he directed. And an attendant 
left the room. 

But when the man returned, the 
court room was thrown into confusion. 
For Little Pitcher, seeing Oscar, broke 
loose and rushed straight for him, run- 
ning in circles about him, jumping up 
and barking her delight, now and then 
taking time out to wash the seal’s face. 

When she had been quieted down, 
the judge nodded his head. “‘It is just 
as I thought,” he said. ‘““The dog kept 
coming back because she was so fond of 
Oscar. And of course, thinking that she 
wasn't happy in her new home, it was 
only natural that he should try to find 
a better one.” 

“Your Honor.” The young lady was 
asking to speak. “I want to tell you that 
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the seal did offer to return my money. 
In all the confusion I forgot about that, 
and I’m very sorry.” 

“Well, Mr. Lamb, what have you to 
say about this?’’ the judge asked. 

“Your Honor, the customers and I 
have been talking this over,”” Mr. Lamb 
answered. ‘‘And we are agreed that an 
injustice has been done. We wish to 
apologize to Mr. Zabriski and Oscar. 
We hope they will forgive us.”’ 

‘That is very nice of you, Mr. Lamb,” 
said the judge. 

‘And there is another matter that I 
want settled,’’ Mr. Lamb added. “I want 
my animals to be happy. And since Os- 
car and Little Pitcher are so fond of 
each other, I wonder if he would like 
to have her for his dog?” 

“Oh, Mr. Lamb!” Oscar exclaimed. 
“Do you really mean it?’ He put his 
flippers around Little Pitcher and gave 
her a squeeze. “My dog! My dog!” he 
repeated. “Oh boy!” 

Later, when they were on the way 
home, Oscar confided to Mr. Zabriski, 
“Being in jail wasn’t so bad after all. Of 
course I missed my bathtub. But just 
look, now I have a dog.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t advise you to try 
it again,” said Mr. Zabriski. “You might 
not always find it so pleasant.” 
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Translated from the Spanish of 
ANTONIORROBLES 


By Elizabeth and Edward 
Huberman 


Illustrated by JANE CASTLE 


When the heroine of this story was 
born, she was not too pretty. That made 
her parents very sad. Although they 
looked at her with love, they couldn't 
help recognizing that she was really no 
joy to see. 

Her forehead was a little uneven, her 
head had rather an egg shape, and in 
the middle of her face was a little pug 
nose. Her nose was so stubby and flat 
that it almost looked like anybody’s 
nose, yours or mine, when we press it 
against a window just for fun. 

Her parents called her Pugnose, be- 
cause they wanted to make a joke about 
the little girl’s being not so pretty. They 
smiled when they named her Pugnose 
... but later they wept. 

They loved their little daughter so 
much that they hugged her and petted 
her constantly. And always when they 
came home from downtown, they un- 
wrapped a package containing some 
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THROUGH 
A MIRROR 


lovely toy. And Pugnose was at this time 
only a few months old. 

One day the mother, with many tears 
making her eyes shine and hurt, said 
to the father, ‘““‘Do you know what I’ve 
seen our little girl doing?” 

“What?” asked the unhappy father. 

“She crawls over to my clothes closet 
and spends all her time looking at her- 
self in the mirror.” 

“And do you think it will bother 
her?” asked the husband. 

“She is still so young that I don’t 
believe it bothers her at all, as yet. But 
in a few months she’s going to catch on 

. . and that will hurt her very much.” 

The mama and papa looked at each 
other thoughtfully and were quite sad 
as they watched Pugnose sleeping. 

What the sad mother had said began 
to disturb the father even in his sleep. 
The mother couldn’t sleep either. Both 
pretended to be sound asleep, but both 
lay awake worrying about their daugh- 
ter’s grief when she should come to 
learn about her not-so-pretty face. 

If they could only break all the mir- 
rors in the world! And if they could 
only muddy up all the lakes and rivers 
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on earth! And dent all the shining sil- 
ver coffee pots so that everybody who 
looked into them might also have an 
egg head and a pug nose. 

One day the father came home from 
the office and said to his wife, “I think 
I have solved the problem of the mir- 
rors, at least for a few years.” 

“How?” asked the mother, 
anxiously. 

“Well, you'll see. You know that the 
little Rompetacones girl, Azulita, who 
lives upstairs, is just about the same age 
as our daughter, and .. . a little pret- 
tier.” 

“But what of that?” answered the 
mother, sorrowfully. 

The father continued, “We can put 
a transparent glass in a door between 
two of our rooms, and then Pugnose can 
play in one room and Azulita in the 
other. Little Pugnose will come to think 
that the glass is a mirror, and that she is 

. as pretty as little Azulita.” 

“Very fine! Wonderful!” exclaimed 
the mother happily, kissing her husband 
on the forehead as a reward for his great 


very 
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idea; and then she ran to the closet to 
find a ribbon that she could put in the 
little girl’s hair in the form of a butter- 
fly bow like the one Azulita wore. 

And here’s how it worked: Azulita 
was one year old, just like Pugnose. 
Every day Azulita came and played in 
the room next to Pugnose’s room. 
Whenever Pugnose looked at _ or 
through the glass, she thought she was 
seeing herself. 

Each child had the same playthings. 
Pugnose’s parents provided the same 
toys for Azulita that they bought for 
Pugnose. This helped Pugnose to be- 
lieve that the glass was a mirror. Each 
girl had a large doll, a little stove, six 
cups and saucers, a pitcher and a tea- 
pot, a colored rubber ball. and so on. 
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Thus the homely little girl grew up; 
soon she was no longer one year old, but 
two. Then she was three, and every day 
she thought she saw herself very pretty 
in the false mirror. 

Her parents kissed her and loved her, 
and bought her many toys, and called 
her “Sunshine,” and “My Precious,” 
and “Little Queen,” and “Sweety Pie,” 
and other pet names. Pugnose was quite 
pleased. 

But anyway, when Pugnose (and 
Azulita, too) was a little over five years 
old, she began to get very, very sad. 

“But what’s the matter, little sweet- 
heart?” asked her mother, very worried, 
as she took Pugnose on her lap. 

“Well, you see, Mama, I’m sad.” 

“But why, Pugnose?”’ 

“T don’t know, Mama.” 

“Don’t Mother and Daddy love you 
very much?” 

“Of course, Mama.” 
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“Don’t we buy you toys?” 

“Surely.” 

“Don’t I sit by your bed and read you 
a story each night?” 

“You do, you do, Mama.” 

“Don’t you see how pretty you are in 
the mirror, my child?” 

“Yes, yes, Mother, that too.” 

“Then what’s the matter?” 

“I really don’t know, Mother, but 
I’m very, very sad.” 

And there seemed to be no way to 
find out anything more. 

The doctor came to see Pugnose, be- 
cause her parents were more and more 
disturbed about her each day. To them 
it was just about as if the sun were set- 
ting forever. 

The doctor made her open her 
mouth, stick out her tongue, and say 
“Ah,” but he couldn’t find anything 
there. He looked in her eyes and ears 
with a little flashlight, and he listened 
to her chest with his earphones, but he 
still couldn’t find anything wrong. 
What could it be? 

A few days later the mother, still ask- 
ing a thousand questions, to see if she 
could make her sad little girl happy, 
thought of this one: “Where can you 
tell that you are sad? Why do you know 
that you are sad?” 

And Pugnose answered, “Mama, why 
do you ask such a thing? Where any- 
body can see that he has a sad face! ... 
in the mirror, Mama.” 

When the mother heard that, she 
thought for a long while. She sat and 
stared. Her eyes were wide open, but 
she wasn’t looking at anything. 

What could her daughter mean, say- 
ing she was sad because she saw it in the 
mirror? 
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Nevertheless, when Pugnose’s mother 
saw Azulita’s mother, she asked her, 
“Do you happen to know if your daugh- 
ter is feeling particularly sad _ these 
days?” 

“TI believe not, but of course I’m not 
positive.” 

“Well, please, please find out. I shall 
be very grateful to you.” 

“Surely I'll find out. Surely.” 

Mrs. Rompetacones went home and 
took Azulita on her lap. Then she asked 
her, “Are you sad, honey?” 

“No, Mama, I’m not.” 

“Are you never, never unhappy?” 

“Well, now and then, yes,” answered 
the pretty little girl with the big butter- 
fly bow. She was blushing a bit. 

“Tell me, when are you sad, sugar 
plum?” 

“When I look in the mirror... .” 

“But Azulita, why is that?” 

Then the little girl replied, bursting 
into tears, “Because I am so very ugly!” 

Well, readers, do you get the idea? 
Just as the not-so-pretty little girl 
thought she was beautiful when she 
looked into the glass (which she thought 
was a mirror)—so the pretty little girl, 
Azulita, thought herself ugly. 

Whenever Azulita thought of herself 
as ugly, she turned sad; and since Pug- 





nose saw her so sad in the glass, she felt 
that she, too, was unhappy. 

Finally it was necessary to separate 
the two girls. Pugnose’s parents even 
took her on a long trip to help her for- 
get about it. 

The children grew a little more. The 
ugly child improved considerably. She 
did not become amazingly beautiful, 
but she did turn out to be pleasant and 
friendly. 

Later the two girls were sent to the 
same school. Since they had not seen 
each other for a long time, they were 
very happy to be together again. They 
well remembered the false mirror. 

“Is it you? Or is it myself?’’ asked 
Azulita. 

“IT don’t know. But you are the pret- 
ty one,” answered Pugnose. 

Azulita protested, “You are the 
pleasanter, and I am your best friend.” 

So it was, indeed. They were more 
than friends. Since each one had been 
for so long just a reflection of the other, 
it seemed at times to Azulita that she 
was Pugnose and to Pugnose that she 
herself was Azulita. 


They were more than friends, more 
than sisters. They really became a little 
more like each other every day, all be- 
cause of the false mirror. 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


In autumn we see the corn standing 
all in shocks. By the light of a harvest 
moon it looks as though the Indians, 
who gave us corn, had returned to pitch 
camp in the fields. Indeed, it wouldn’t 
be so very wrong to think we saw 
smoke curling up from each warm te- 
pee. For corn is a warming grain, just 
right for winter. 

Birds, wild and tame, know this. 
From mixed feed they always pick the 
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corn before the wheat and other grains 

Mice find food and shelter in the 
shocks. Pigs and poultry now are fatten- 
ing on corn. Barns resound with the 
horses’ happy crunching. Cows munch 
the stalks, as sweet as sugar cane. And 
in the house we have cornmeal mush, 
corn flakes, corn bread, corn muffins, 
corn fritters, corn pancakes fried in 
corn oil and sweetened with corn syrup, 
pop-corn and Indian pudding. What a 
grand grain corn is! | 
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Sabra Douglas was unhappy. She had 
the best of parents and a grandma who 
could make delicious raspberry-jam 
tarts and tell creepy ghost stories, and 
they all lived in a beautiful big green 
house with pillars in front and pouty 
pigeons on the roof. But Sabra was still 
unhappy because she was lonesome. 

At this moment, who 
should move into the mansion next 
door but the Keltons. The new neigh- 
bors had a stableful of horses, twin 
boys, a goat, a dog, and a girl named 
Judy who was just the right age to be 


a friend for Sabra. 


unhappy 





Illustration from ** Shooting Star Farm’’ 


SHOOTING STAR FARM by Anne Mol- 
loy (Houghton. $2.50) is a rousing 
good story. If you like horses, you will 
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share Tony’s joy and sorrow as he bat- 
tled for a chance to work in the stables. 
Just to be near horses, that was all Tony 
wanted. He would work so hard! 

The Farm seemed like an ideal place 
for a riding school, and the Keltons 
quickly made friends. But they must 
also make money, and that was not so 
easy when they offered free rides to so 
many youngsters and ignored the 
threats of an evil competitor. All who 
read SHOOTING STAR FARM will discover 
how the children took matters into 
their own hands. 

Midnight Star was the name Zan 
gave to the little black range foal whose 
mother was killed by a mountain lion. 
Star was a spunky little creature, so in- 
telligent and so devoted to his young 
master that a circus talent scout said, 
“Your black has personality and show- 
manship and he'll do anything for you. 
You'll make a fine pair of circus per- 
formers.’ 

In HicH Stepper (Houghton. $2) 
Helen Orr Watson tells how Star and 
his master went into training at the cir- 
cus winter quarters; how they made 
friends and enemies; and especially how 
they learned the mysteries of success. 

Another champion is the chestnut 
mare who paced and trotted and 
“racked”” her way through Eleanor 
Brown’s junior novel, GOLDEN LADY 
(Howell, Soskin. $2.50). Golden Lady 
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had the bad luck to be sold into 
cruel and careless hands more than 
once, and yet she never lost her cham- 
pionship look. She was a pure Ameri- 
can Saddle Bred and seemed to know 
that her place was in the Show Ring. 
Her gentle mistress, Jean, and her faith- 
ful caretaker, Frank, were not always so 
sure Of her destiny and had many 
anxious months after Golden Lady was 
stolen. 

Among dog-lovers JUGGERNAUT OF 
THE RANGERS is likely to take first place. 
This book by Harold Strickland 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.50) with pictures by 
Paul Brown is about a black Labrador 
retriever who became a famous war dog. 

Juggernaut was chosen to be dropped 
by parachute in France just before the 
Normandy invasion, and it was his job 
to carry messages through enemy lines 
under the most hazardous conditions. 
Even men who knew dogs and their 
ability to serve in wartime were aston- 
ished at Juggernaut’s skill. 

No one but Wilfrid Bronson could 
write about coyotes in such a way as to 
stir your sympathy and understanding. 
I'm sure that many others besides my- 
self have always thought of coyotes as 
rather mean, shifty creatures, but this 
picture is sure to fade as you read Mr. 
Bronson’s fascinating book, Coyores 
(Harcourt. $1.75). It’s shorter than his 
WonveR Woritp or THE CHISEL- 
TOOTHED ‘TRIBE, but every page is 
crowded with nature lore of outstand- 
ing interest. One of the most absorbing 
sections is the one in which the author- 
artist sets forth ‘‘a few coyote ways of 
getting dinner.” 

The book looks as if it were intend- 
ed for young children because of the 
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primer type and pictures on every page, 
but let no older boy or girl be fright- 
ened away. In addition to being cram- 
med full of facts, Covores is enlivened 
by humor and adventure. 

WHEN It RAINED Cats AND Docs by 
Nancy Byrd Turner and Tibor Ger- 
gely (Lippincott. $1) is another happy 
combination. It’s the silliest idea, but 
told with such rollicking and inevitable 
rhymes and patterns that the pages 
Hicker by without any feeling of repe- 
tition. One simply gapes with admira- 
tion at the variety of cats and dogs! 

THE WiLty Woopcuucks by Georgia 
Travers and Flavia Gag (Coward. 
$1.50) has humor, too, but is essential- 
ly serious. Pudgy and Charles were two 
smug and contented woodchucks who 
lived on a farm in New Jersey. There 
were humans who lived there, too, but 
they weren’t as important, even to 
themselves, and that’s how the story be 
gins. Seven people against two wood- 
chucks: can you imagine how it all 
ends? 

Pictures by Masha of ducks and 
rabbits, pigs and 
chickens, were part of the enchantment 
which Kassie found on Cousin Hank’s 
farm. A FarM Srory by Elsa Ruth Nast 
(Harper. $1) is the perfect introduc- 
tion to country life for city children 
like Kassie. 


sheep, goats and 


The Canadian woods and methods of 
scientific fox farming are the solid back- 
drop against which Kathrene Pinkerton 
sets a dramatic tale of rugged outdoor 
life in ‘THe Sttver Strain (Harcourt. 
$2). ‘Tornadoes and epidemics mark ex- 
citing milestones as Ann and Philip 
struggled to raise the most beautiful 
and healthy silver foxes in captivity. 
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Each of the Puzzlewit children had a guest 
for supper one Friday night. so their mother 
let them have an indoor picnic around the 
fireplace in the den. The fire made lights and 
shadows dance on the ceiling, and as he looked 
at them, Peter had an idea. 

“I know what,” he said, “after supper let’s 
play the shadow-picture game.” 

“How do you do it?” asked Nancy. 

“Oh, we hang up a sheet or something with 
the light on this side of it. Then one person 
stays on the other side and tries to recognize 
the rest of us from our shadows. As soon as he 
guesses correctly, he comes around here, and 
the one who was recognized goes out front.” 

“That won't be hard,” Nancy said. 

“Well, we'll have a few disguises,” Peter 
went on, “a clothespin for a cigar or a long 
nose, and a scarf or a hat.” 

“You could make a scarf look like a beard 
in the shadow,” Tom remarked. 

“If we had a newspaper and pins, we could 
make funny hats,” said Nancy's friend. 

So the boys rigged up a sheet and Nancy 
had the first turn guessing the names of the 
shadows. 

While they were playing Mr. Puzzlewit 
came in to watch, and when the game was 
over, he made a suggestion. “Why don’t you 
divide up into groups of three, and give a 
couple of shadow plays,” he said. 

“Jeepers,” cried Tom, “we couldn’t make 
a play right off the bat.” 
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“I wasn’t thinking of anything like Macbeth 
or Hamlet,” said his father. “Divide in teams 
and I'll whisper an idea to each side.” 

So the children divided up and Mr. Puzzle- 
wit told one group to act out the drama of a 
tooth being extracted, using fireplace tongs 
and poker and a big chunk of wood for the 
tooth. The patient was to struggle violently, 
and when the tooth finally came out, he was 
to chase the dentist off the sheet. 

To the others he suggested acting out the 
landing of the Pilgrims, using a kitchen stool 
with a rug over it for Plymouth Rock, and 
another rug with one of the actors under it 
to make shadow waves through which the 
first two pilgrims struggled to shore. Finally 
the waves were to subside so that the third 
actor could join the other two in trying to 
climb on the very small rock. 

Mrs. Puzzlewit came into the room in time 
to laugh at the plays. When they were over, 
Nancy suggested a game. “It’s called Bellman, 
and it’s just the opposite of Blind Man’s 
Buff,” she said, “because all the players ex- 
cept one are blindfolded. That one is the bell- 
man and he has to ring his bell all the time 
while the blindfold players try to catch him. 
If he is caught, the one who does the catching 
becomes the bellman.” 

“That sounds like a good game,” said Tom, 
“but we had better push back the chairs or 
we'll break our necks.” 

“I’m more interested in saving the lamp 
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and vases,” Mrs. Puzzlewit remarked, moving 
a few fragile objects out of reach. 

The game turned out to be a hilarious one 
because, in their efforts to grab the bellman, 
the players frequently seized one another. 
When they had played for a while, they were 
ready to rest by the fire. 

Then Nancy brought out this puzzle for her 
friend, Janet to solve. ““There are the names 
of ten cities concealed in it,” she said. “How 
many can you find?” 


Augusta ate a banana. Then she took the 
letters from each of us and stuck them in 
the bag. In this district they put the mail 
on donkeys that carry it down the moun- 
tain. Pa rises early each morning to see the 
donkeys off. Today he sat royally on top of 
a little rock. “I love nice donkeys,” he said, 
“they appeal to me more than the pony ex- 
press for all its mad riding.” The guide in- 


vited him to ride down as far as the new 
castle, but Pa preferred to stay where he 
was. 


As Janet read the puzzle, the boys looked 
over her shoulder and tried to work it out. 

“Look here,” said Peter, when they had fin- 
ished. “If you fellows are interested in puzzles, 
I'll show you one I call Spellmatic. It’s all in 
pictures, and you have to guess what each pic- 
ture represents and then add or subtract the 
letters in the name of the following picture. 
For instance if the first were a beech tree and 
the next a bee with a minus sign between, you 
would have ch left, and if that were followed 
by a plus sign and the picture of an ant, your 
whole word would be chant. I’ve made the 
first one easy and drawn in the answer, but 
the other two are long and hard.” 

He proudly exhibited the puzzles you see 
below. 























(Answers on page 44.) 
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Pater Penguin 
Calking 


Hello, boys and girls! Here we are again in 
the nippy month of November. Already Jack 
Frost is here and I am watching for the first 
snow. 

This morning there was a film of ice on our 
backyard pool, and the penglets got up early 
and made a dash for it. Nothing those two 
like so such as a bit of ice in their bath water. 

Later I heard singing or something a bit 
like it, and looked out the window. Peterkin 
had found an old table top which he was using 
as a raft, poling it across the pool, while Pe- 
tunia sat in the middle, chanting: 

“We are the Pilgrim Fathers, 
And sail the ocean blue, 

Next we'll have Thanksgiving, 
And make a holiday for you.” 

I was not the only one who heard. The five 
little ducklings from the yard on the right 
peeped through the hedge and then filed slow- 
ly into our yard and lined up on the rim of 
the pool, watching. Billy Seal from the yard 
on the left came flopping over but he didn’t 
stop at the rim. He made straight for the raft. 
Then the ducks decided to go, too. 

The ducklings were closer and three of 
them climbed on the raft. Petunia said “Shoo! 
I don’t want you.” 

Just then Billy Seal placed his front flip- 
pers and chin firmly on the side of the raft and 
began to pull himself up. Now Billy is a baby 
seal but plump and the raft dipped a bit to 
his side, then turned right up on end, dump- 
ing ducklings and penglets all over Billy and 
giving him a whack of its own as it came down. 
Billy barked, the ducklings quacked and the 
penglets yelped loudest of all. 

“Bad seal!” yelled Petunia with a gulp. 
Peterkin gave him a whack and the ducklings 
joined in with some pecks. 


I decided it was time for me to go out and 
take a hand. When I finally got them all lined 
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up on the bank, I said, “Look here, Pilgrim 
Fathers, the first Pilgrims had a very hard time 
when they landed on Plymouth Rock and 
nearly starved, until they learned how to get 
along with their neighbors, the Indians. After 
the two groups became friendly and found out 
how to learn from each other, the Pilgrims 
prospered, reaped a fine harvest, and asked 
the Indians to a feast. That was Thanksgiv- 
ing. Now, if you are going to play Pilgrim 
Fathers, do it right.” 

“But Billy Seal is a bad Indian,” sobbed Pe- 
tunia. 

“I’m not a bad Indian,” said Billy. “I don’t 
want the Pilgrims to starve. I'll get them some 
nice fresh fish.” And off he fiopped. 

So there was peace on the shores of Penguin 
Pool again. Petunia made ready the table, the 
ducklings contributed worms and watercress, 
while Peterkin helped me open a can of sar- 
dines for the feast. 

Of course, the penglets are too young to 
really understand what Thanksgiving means 
to all America but it is a good beginning when 
they realize that it took two kinds of people 
to make it possible. Since then many kinds of 
people have come to this country from Eu- 
rope, from Asia and Africa, and the islands 
of the oceans. When they live together peace- 
fully and help each other, we prosper and are 
thankful. Today there is a still greater plan 
for the nations of the world to live in peace 
and help each other as the United Nations. If 
we can make that work, there will be reason 
for a worldwide Thanksgiving Day. 
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Penguin Club CNews 


The Penguin Club welcomes new 
members and is open to all boys and girls 
who read Story Parade. Members receive 
a penguin button, a key to the club code, 
a certificate of membership and a list of 
correspondents. Send ten cents in stamps 
with your name, address and age to Peter 
Penguin, c/o Story Parade, 200 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


I WisH I WERE A CLOWN 
By Sheila Busch, age 12% 


A clown in the circus—that’s what 
I'd like to be, 

With hundreds of people 
Laughing at me. 

I would jump and fall and stumble about, 
Just to hear children 

Laugh and shout. 

I'd wear big shoes 

With funny toes, 

I'd have a white face 

And a very red nose. 

You’d come to see me, 

The funniest clown 

Whenever the circus 

Came to town. 


NIAGARA FALLS 
By Jack Van Horn, age 10 


Niagara Falls is one of the seven wonders 
of the modern world. The falls are divided by 
Goat Island into two parts. On the east side is 
the American Falls, which is 1060 feet across, 
and 167 feet deep. On the west side of Goat 
Island is the Canadian Falls, or Horseshoe 
Falls. They are so named because they are 
shaped like a horseshoe. This waterfall is 
nearly six tenths of a mile around the edge, 
and 158 feet deep. It is very pretty at night 
because it is lighted up. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HOUSE 
By Dorothy Moody, age 11 


In the beginning I was several trees. I 
wondered when I would be cut down. I dread- 
ed the idea, for I had seen other trees felled 
and stripped of all their branches. But I was 
always curious to know how it felt. 

At last one day when I was torn between 
the desire to see the world and longing to stay 
in the woods, some men came to cut me down. 
They stripped me as they had stripped other 
trees. I was loaded on a truck and taken to a 
lumber yard. Pretty soon I was bought by 
some people. Carpenters started to build me 
on a very attractive spot of ground. 

First they made my foundation. Then the 
men sawed parts of me to make windows, and 
a space for a door. They put in partitions and 
a skilled workman carved a door. They work- 
ed very hard on me. At last all but the floor 
was done. The men mixed cement and put it 
under my boards. Was I finished? No, paperers 
came, and painters painted me white and my 
shutters green. 

A big truck of furniture came next. The 
men moved in a piano I used to know when 
we were in the woods. A lovely family came 
also. John and Evelyn are twins in the first 
grade. Ann is in the sixth grade, and Phil in 
the tenth. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are very nice, 
and Mrs. Johnson keeps me very clean. The 
family have lived in me a long time, and I 
hope they always will. 


SMALL KITTENS 
By Rebecca Garrison, age 10 


If you've ever kept small kittens, 

You must know what fun they are, 

When they lie on the grass and roll around, 
And play with a daisy’s star. 

They'll kick up their heels and run and shout, 
They'll wrestle and jump and play, 

They'll dance all day without stopping once, 
And bring dandelions to bay. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parade. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
and pictures. Write name, age, and ad- 
dress clearly on all contributions and 
send to OUR OWN, Story Parade, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


MAKING A SNOWMAN 
By Gloria Dickson, age 6 


Roll a ball, 
Roll a ball, 

I'll show you how to make a snowball. 
Roll another one, 
Roll another one, 

I'll show you how to make a snowman. 
Put it on top of the other one, 
Put it on top of the other one, 

I'll show you how to make its head. 
Go downstairs, 
Go downstairs, 

Get some coal to make its eyes. 
Get some sticks, 
Get some sticks, 

I'll show you how to make some whiskers. 
Put his arms on, 
Put his arms on, 


Now our snowman’s A-L-L D-O-N-E! 
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SNOW 


By Harold Gene Vincent, age 9 


I like the snow 
As it goes down below. 
Snow is like stars falling, 
And the winds are calling. 
Why do I like the snow? 
Ido not know.... 
I like the snow, 


As it goes down below. 


JIMMY THE GIRAFFE'S STORY 
By Constance Fairchild, age 12 


One day Dicky, the hippopotamus, was vis- 
iting Jimmy, the giraffe. 

Dicky asked, “How did you get such a long 
neck, Jimmy?” 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “long, long ago my 
greatest great-grandfather was a very nosy 
little boy. One day he saw a group of boys go 
behind a tall wooden fence. He wanted to see 
what they were doing. He stretched and 
stretched his neck until he could see over the 
fence. Guess what the boys were doing? They 
were only playing marbles. 

“Then he tried to pull his neck down but 
couldn't. That’s why I have such a long neck.” 

“Very interesting,” said Dicky. “I guess I 
won't ever stretch my neck too far.” 


“You'd better not,” replied Jimmy. 
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Happy Days 
By Jane Penelope Weart, age 8 


Wild Lightning was Penny and Richard's 
favorite pet. They taught him to carry a sad- 
dle. That was easy. But they couldn’t make 
him get the bit in his mouth. Then one day 
Richard had an idea. He said to Penny, “To- 
morrow I'll pet him and feed him an apple 
and when he opens his mouth, you slip the 
bit in!” 

So the next day, just as Wild Lightning was 
going to eat an apple, the bit was popped into 
his mouth. After that it wasn’t hard to get the 
bit in. Soon Penny and Richard could ride 
him. 

One day, Penny and Richard’s father and 
mother decided to go to a lake that was four 
miles from the house. They were going to 
have a picnic. They all took their bathing 
suits. Mother packed a lunch and they got in- 
to the car and drove away. 

When they got there Mother said, “Let's 
go swimming.” So they did. 

“Let’s see who can keep their head under 
’ said Penny. “All right,” said 
Richard. Richard won. 

Penny said, “Richard, I can see under 
water.”” Richard ducked under water, but he 
couldn't see well. As Penny was under water, 
Richard shouted, “Penny, look at the funny 
stone.’ Penny looked at it. “Why, it must be 
a pearl,” she said. ‘“Let’s go and tell Ma.” 

Mother said, “It is a pearl, all right, but it’s 
not very valuable.” 


water longest,’ 


“How much do you think it is worth?” 
asked Penny. 

“IT don’t know,” Mother answered. Father 
came over and looked at it. “Let’s keep it,” 
he said. “All right,” said Richard. 

Just then, Penny and Richard heard a 
neigh. They turned around and they saw 
Wild Lightning. “Ma, please, may Wild 
Lightning come to the picnic?” asked Penny. 
“I don’t know what he can eat besides grass,” 
said Mother. “Apples and carrots,” said Pen- 
ny. “Let’s eat now. I'm so hungry.” 
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“So am I,” said Richard. So Mother got out 
the lunch and they started to eat. “I will get 
this piece of wood,” said Richard, “for our 
milk.” Penny and Richard put their milk on 
it. 

When they were through with the picnic, 
Penny got an apple and a few carrots and ran 
over to where Wild Lightning was eating 
grass. Richard told Penny to come back and 
make Wild Lightning come over to them. So 
Penny called him. When Wild Lightning 
came over, she gave him the apple, and 
Richard gave him carrots. 

““Let’s pick flowers,” said Mother. Penny 
found a violet patch and picked many violets. 
Richard got dandelions and clover. He even 
found a four leaf clover. Mother picked phlox 
and bachelor buttons. Then they put all the 
flowers together. They looked lovely. Then 
they went in swimming again. 

When they got out of the water, they went 
fishing. Richard kept taking out his line to 
see if he had any fish. Penny finally told him 
to leave the line in the water until the line 
jerked. Father caught eleven fish, Penny, 
seven, and Richard, four. Then Mother said 
it was time to go home. 

“How can we get Wild Lightning home?” 
Penny asked. 

“I will drive the car home,” said Mother. 
“Father, Richard, and you can walk home 
with Wild Lightning.” 
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Wuttrt Wo.r 
By Robert Lee 
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A New Hossy 
By Barbara Joan Peters, age 13 


I have had many hobbies in the past but 
now I have one which interests me tremen- 
dously. I got as a present a bulletin board. It 
was lying around until one rainy day I de- 
cided to do something with it. I took old pic- 
tures, which I cut from magazines, and di- 
vided them into different subjects. I started 
out with miniature paintings by famous 
painters. Then I chose pictures of horses, and 
I drew some myself. Another time I chose 
dogs, and so forth. I have had great fun doing 
this sort of thing, and my friends have en- 
joyed looking at my “Home Exhibition.” I 
would be glad if I helped someone find one 
more hobby. 
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All the Fun and Thrills 
of the Circus! 

Yes sir! Model-Craft's 
Circus Set makes it 
possible for you to 
recreate the color 
and glamor of the 
circus. 

If you've never cast a 
Model-Craft figure ... 
eee why woits 


gee YOUR TOY DEALER 


Nodel-Croft Inc 
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COVER STORY 
By JANE WERNER 


Willy Racoon is a boaster. He can outrun 
or outhunt or outsmart anyone in the woods, 
to hear him tell it, and telling is about all 
he does. “No-one ever caught me napping,” 
he says, as he struts around, twinkling his 
sharp little eyes and planning mischief. 

Well, one day Willie Raccoon met his 
match. He had just crawled out of his nice 
warm bed when there was a rap at the door. 
It was Danny Squirrel. 

“Frank Otter sent me over to invite you 
to a big fishing contest down at Deep River 
today. He was sure you'd want to be in on it.” 

“Well, yes, said Willy Raccoon, 
remembering that Frank Otter and Matt 
Muskrat and some of the other fellows really 


hmm,” 


fished in Deep River every day. “Yes, I cer- 
tainly would like to. But the fact is, I have 
to go across the forest to see a sick friend.” 

“That's too bad,” said Danny Squirrel. 
“The boys will miss you. But it happens I 
have to go across the forest myself today, so 
I'll just go along with you.” 

Willy Raccoon was not pleased. He had 
planned to crawl right back into bed for 
another nap. But off he went with Danny 
Squirrel, and they walked and they walked 
and they walked until Willy Raccoon, that 
great athlete and hunter, just collapsed on a 
tree branch and fell asleep. 

Off went Danny Squirrel, chuckling at this 
wonderful joke, and he got our friend, Mr. 
Sherwan, to paint the picture of Willy Rac- 
coon “caught napping” which you see on the 
cover of STORY PARADE this month. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Augusta, Athens (a then she), Rome (from 
each), London (mail on donkeys), Paris (Pa 
rises), Troy (sat royally), Little Rock (little 
rock), Venice (love nice), Madrid (mad rid- 
ing), Newcastle (new castle). 


pie, Thanksgiving, November. 


STORY PARADE 
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~ Quicksilver Bob 


By CORINNE LOWE. The eventful life of 
Robert Fulton is pictured here against the 
stirring background of the American Revolu- 
tion. Illustrated, $2.00 





- Golden 
| Sovereign 2 


By DOROTHY LYONS. A fast-paced story 
for older girls about a beautiful palomino, by 
an author experienced in riding and training 
horses. Illustrated, $2.00 


























Penny and Peter 


Story and pictures by CAROLYN HAYWOOD 


The hilarious adventures of Peter and Penny — who 
always seem to end up in trouble whenever they decide 
to help Mother and Daddy. Young readers will enter 
whole-heartedly into the fun of Penny's and Peter's 
escapades as related by their favorite author. $2.00 














Dragon Prows 
Westward 


By 
WILLIAM H. BUNCE 


A swift-moving story of 
what happened to the Young children, whether they have seen coy- 
crew members of a otes or not, will be delighted with this animal 
Viking ship when they who can sing bass and tenor at the same time, 
landed on the coast of who builds his house with a chimney for venti- 


Vineland. lation, and who “cooks” food for his babies. 
Illustrated, $2.00 $1.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


Coyotes 










Text and pictures 


\ by WILFRID S. BRONSON 


























This Christmas give the children 


Girls and boys love these story and poem books illus- 
trated in ful] color by America’s leading children’s 
artists. Each Little Golden Book costs only 25c. You 
can get them at your book or department store, 
and at most drug stores. There are 30 Little Golden 


Books in all, published by Simon and Schuster. And 
here are six of the newest and nicest: 


30. SCUFFY 
THE TUGBOAT 


by Gertrude Crampton 


is the tale of a toy boat that 
goes.down the river to the sea. 
With lots of color pictures by 
Tibor Gergely. 


26. CHRISTMAS 


CAROLS ug Ss 
The best-loved carols with “\ — 
er 


easy piano arrangements by 
Marjorie Wyckoff and color 
pictures by Corinne Malvern. 





9. FAIRY TALES 


“Cinderella,” “Puss in Boots” 


and other old favorites, with 


27. THE STORY OF 
JESUS 
by Beatrice Alexander 


colorful pictures by Gertrude 
Elliott. 


with lovely illustrations by 
Steffie Lerch. 





12. COUNTING RHYMES 
~ “This Littly Piggy” and other 
1 a? 


20. THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


“S favorites, in a new edition Clement C. Moore’s wonder- 


“= swith 28 color illustrations by 


ful old poem, with gay new 
% Corinne Malvern. 


pictures by Cornelius DeWitt. 
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PULL TOYS by La Vada 
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The Pattern 
Each square equals 



































one square inch. 










3. Drill a 3-16 inch hole for the eye, 1-4 inch 
hole for the axle, 3-16 inch hole for the 


SY pull cord and 3-16 inch hole in center of 


the button molds. Find four empty spools 








2. Trace the animal 
pattern on 3-8 inch 
plywood or a piece 
of thin soft wood. \ 
Sand all the edges and surfaces with 00 
sand paper until very smooth. Now cut 
the ears and tail of colored felt. Find the 
center on the back of four button molds 
one and one-fourth or one and one-half 
inches in diameter. Fold a circle of paper 
exact size of button to find the center. 





all the same size and set these parts to- 


‘ Lr 


gether with a 3-16 inch dow! rod for an 
axle. See diagram below. Add button 
molds for wheels. Cut off the ends of the 


dowl rod not needed. Color the toy with 


tempera paint and when dry a final coat 
of shellac to preserve the bright finish. 








——— 

















MARTA THE DOLL 
By Eloise Lownsbery 


Six year old Hanka lives on a farm 
in the Polish mountains. She longs 
for a doll and the beautiful Marta 
is given her. There is a wedding, 
Grandpa tells old tales and Hanka 
explains everything to her child. II- 
lustrated by Marya Werten. 

Ages 8-10. $2.00 





NARIZONA’S HOLIDAY 
By Addison Burbank 
and 
Covelle Newcomb 


Chepe is the son of a vendor of linens 
in the Mexican market. He is given a 
circus-trained coati, only to lose her 
when the irrepressible coati gets into 
mischief. Chepe bravely rescues his 
pet. Illustrated by Addison Burbank. 

Ages 8-10. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


Send for new junior catalog 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 
New York 3 

















BOOKS FROM NELSON 


TO ENTERTAIN AND INSPIRE 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 


By FRANCES 
FULLERTON NEILSON 


Illustrated by 
Nils Hogner 


A book that explains 
to a child simply and 
clearly how the Ten 
Commandments apply 
-to modern living. The 
author has translated Biblical idiom into today’s 
speech, so the ten great rules for life are easily 


grasped. (7-12) $2.00 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
A Portfolio By Nils Hogner 


Ten large illustrations, each 11” x 14”, in beautiful 
offset lithography, in a heavy gray portfolio. They 
are ready for framing, or for use at home or in 
Sunday School classes. These pictures are for any 
age and time. $1.50 


GOLD IN MOSQUITO 
CREEK 


By Dickson REYNOLDS 


Illustrated by 
Grattan Condon 


Two boys help an old pros- 
pector—and strike gold! They 
stake out their claim and the 
fun begins. There is plenty of excitement, a mystery, 
and suspense is sustained to the last page. By the 
author of MYSTERY OF THE LOGGING 
CAMP. (10-14) $2.00 


SCOTCHTOWN TALE 


By BettTyYE iseDavis Iilustratedby Margaret Ayer 
The charming story of our gayest first lady, Dolly 
Madison, from the time she is ten until she is four- 
teen. This is fiction, but it might have been the 
story of Dolly Payne, who lived so long ago in a 
lovely old house in Virginia. (8-12) $2.00 


OLLIE THE OSTRICH 


By RuTH WHITE 
Pictures by Avery Johnson 





Ollie was an ostrich. He lived by 
the sea and loved to splash in the 
waves. But alas, Ollie was shy! 
One day he had a great surprise, 
_ which made him laugh and laugh, 
and after that, he was never shy 
again. (3-6) $1.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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Three Tall Tales 


by 
Helen Sewell and Eleska 
4 monkey, 4? 
ska that 
There 


about 
Nected by Fle 


Jonkey ©° 
e early graces. 


Three humorous stories 


elephant, and a ¢ 


will appeal to children 17 th 
are color ‘\lustrations all over every page by 
$1.50 | 


, Sewell in comic book style. 
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by 


Miriam E. Mason 
third grade reading ability 
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favorite 


migration. 


g story 


An excitin 
yronecr girl 


a little | 

tree which she took along in the western 

istrations py Grace Paull explain the story 
$1.50 
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Adwenture In England 
VAGABONDS ALL 
By E. K. Seth-Smith 
Illustrated by Anne Vaughan 


This is a thrilling story of the adventures of two boys as they 
travel through England with a group of players, are captured 
by a band of thieves and beggars, and finally, after a danger- 
ous escape, make their way home again. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


Ghosts and Horses 


S 


SHOOTING STAR FARM 
By Anne Molloy 
Illustrated by Barbara Cooney 


It certainly was exciting for Sabra Douglas to have a new 
family move in next door. She had been lonely for someone to 
play with, and the family contained a girl named Judy her 
own age. When the new family started a riding school, Sabra 
not only helped with the school, but even solved a mystery. 
(Ages 8-12) $2.50 


etiling a Feud 


MICHAEL’S VICTORY 


By Clara Ingram Judson 
Illustrated by Elmer Wexler 
Mike O'Hara had a difficult problem — how to get revenge 
on his enemies the Canal boys and still keep his job as water 
boy for the Toledo & Illinois Railroad. His boss had said, 
“No fighting!” but a runaway circus lion showed Mike a 
satisfactory way to settle matters. (Ages 10-14) $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY - 2 PARK STREET, BOSTON 































Weel hhe Gehl. 


- DECIE MERWIN 


HEN DECIE MERWIN speaks, there is an echo of 
Vf. Old South in her soft tones. But the twinkle in 


her eyes would be at home anywhere; and the small, sober 





children in her delightful drawings, with their elfin air, 
might live just around the corner from you. 
Miss Merwin herself was born and reared in 
Kentucky, in a wonderful world where every 
child had a horse. She and her husband, Jack 
Bechdolt, a writer, now live on a New York 
street whose busiest traffic is children at play. 
There she finds many of her models, watches 
them as they go about their small business, 
and later does her drawings from memory. 
With Mr. Bechdolt she does the delightful 
little DULCIE books. And she would like to try 
her hand at more writing. “But,” she says, 
with a not-unhappy sigh, “there are always 
manuscripts that cannot be resisted, such as 
SUSAN’S BEARS and WINGS OF THE MORNING,” , 
(both published by Grosset & Dunlap). And = 
we know that when you see them you will 
be glad with us that Miss Merwin found 


them irresistible. 


lists and Wnilers Gucld, Fre. 
DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF 
Beautiful Books fr Chelelven 


POUGHKEEPSIE «* NEW YORK 
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LITTLE FUR FAMILY 


By Margaret Wise Brown 


In this little book, with a real fur jacket and just the 
right size for a child’s hand, lives a little fur family, 
whose gay little fur story Miss Brown tells and Garth 
Williams illustrates. There are 14 enchanting full-col- 
ored pictures, reproduced by four-color process. 

Boxed. $1.50 





a7 HEAVENLY TENANTS 































By William Maxwell 


This story is about a Wisconsin family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvell and their four children, into whose lives the 
people of the zodiac enter in a strange and delightful 
way. Half fantasy and half humorous realism, it’s by the 
author of THE FOLDED LEAF and will delight adults 
as well as children. Beautifully illustrated by Ilonka 
Karasz. $2.00 


PRETZEL and the PUPPIES 


By Margret Rey 


Pretzel, the longest dachshund in the world, now has five 
little puppies. They admire their long father greatly, but 
they do have to laugh at the fixes he gets himself into— 
as will young readers. There’s a funny adventure per 
double-page, twelve in all, told and illustrated by the 
artist and author of PRETZEL and SPOTTY. Pictures in four 
colors by H. A. Rey. «21.00 


THREE GOOD FRIENDS |- 


An old story retold and illustrated by 
William Wiesner 


This is the story of a tailor and a butcher who lived in a 
quaint little village right next door to each other and were 
the best of friends. Then Dickie, the bright little songbird 
came into their lives and almost broke up their friendship, 
until, in the happy ending, he settles matters in his own 
delightful way. With twenty pages of charming, funny, 
full-colored pictures. Ages 5-9. $1.50 


Say See 








